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UNSCIENTIFIC LIBERTY. 


Conressions of the failure of Protestantism as a religious 
» system by persons educated and living under its influence have 
become quite frequent of late years. Our attention has lately 


_ been called to an article containing such a confession in the 
| International Review for April. It is entitled “ Influence of Sec- 
tarianism in Religion,” and was written by a Mr. William Myall. 
We do not know who Mr. Myall may be, and must beg his 
© pardon if we omit any additions which should be made to his 
| name; but, so far as we can judge, he is one who would not at- 
| tach great importance to any such which might be his by right. 
_ The title of his paper is necessarily brief and does not con- 
| vey much idea of its drift. We may say, on the whole, that its 
| real purpose—Certainly a difficult one to express in few words 
—is twofold. It is, in the first place, to show that the sort 
| of sectarianism which now exists, and which sprung from the 
' action of the first Reformers (though by no means intended or 
| Sanctioned by them), is destructive to all belief in the positive 

dogmas of Christianity. 
| This is. manifestly true, and cannot be denied by any one 
| who will spend only a few minutes in examining the question. 
' For this sectarianism is the recognition of the right of every 
' one to believe, or rather to theorize, in religious matters as he 
"pleases. This perfect freedom of speculation, of course, brings 
' Matters to such a pass that there are almost as many so-called 

Christian religions as individuals. When this state of things 
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has come in, as we may say it has now in the Protestant body, 
no reasonable man can, without an overweening confidence in 
his own mental powers, hold firmly an opinion—for it is nothing 
more—which so few share with him and so many oppose. It 
becomes, therefore, impossible for intelligent men to attach them- 
selves firmly to any Protestant system. Firm persuasion of the 
truth of any distinctively Christian dogmas disappears; there 
is a constant flux and reflux; everything may be successively 
entertained as probable, or everything abandoned. 

The recent progress of physical science also helps, as Mr. 
Myall shows, in this destructive work. Some of its real dis- 
coveries seem inconsistent to many Protestants—as sometimes 
even to ill-instructed Catholics—to be incompatible with what 
they have been accustomed to hold as essential to Christianity. 
And its crude theories, like that of evolution, which he instances, 
are taken by the mass of them for real discoveries. They have 
in the true sense of the term, which he unconsciously recognizes, 
and which we will shortly more fully explain, fazth in the con- 
clusions of science, or of what they regard as such; religious 
faith they have none, but merely opinion. Their faith, in its 
contest with weakly-grounded opinion, naturally comes off the 
victor. In the case of the learned few who really know the 
grounds of scientific results, and the processes by which they 
are attained, this knowledge answers the same purpose that faith 
does for the multitude. 

The tendency, therefore, of so-called Protestant Christianity 
has then always necessarily been, and conspicuously is now, to 
leave the field of dogma and to resolve itself into a mere moral 
system, commending itself to the natural feeling of all except 
perhaps the most depraved, but having no right to attach 
Christ’s name to itself, except that he is viewed as the one who 
surpassed all others in the conformity of his life to it. It finally 
protests not only against Catholic teaching, but also against the 
teaching or the holding by any one as important of anything 
concerning the soul which is not clearly attainable by reason; 
and receives Christ’s own teaching only as the teaching of a good 
man, whose moral doctrine was more pure and perfect than that 
of others only on account of the more perfect purity of his own 
character. In other words, religious, or, to say the least, Chris- 
tian, faith has then, as will be seen, gone from it for ever. For 
what is faith? 

In its general sense it is belief in the teaching or evidence of 
some one whom we trust. Thus, as has just been said, the 
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popular mind at the present day has faith in the teachings of 
scientific men and takes their results on faith. Very few of 
those who believe in the commonest and most certain of these 
results would be able to give any reason for their belief, except 
that those who have examined them testify that they are cor- 
rect. And this faith shows itself not only in the more abstract 
and unpractical matters of science, but in those also upon which 
the greatest interests depend. How many of the immense num- 
ber who cross the ocean know anything of the laws governing 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, upon which, however, 
they must rely if they wish to reach their destination safely ? 

Indeed, the very existence of society, and all our daily actions, 
involve the exercise of faith continually. One cannot even take 
a dose of medicine without making implicitly an act of faith 
both in the doctor who orders it and the apothecary who makes 
it up. If we insisted on examining everything for ourselves, 
and arriving at our own conclusions in all the daily affairs of 
life, things would come pretty much toa stop, both for the in- 
dividual and for society. Even those who are at the head of- 
intellectual progress, those who add to human knowledge by 
their own researches, depend, and must depend, on faith for the 
very means they use. No advance could be made in the short 
term of human life if every one were to wait to verify personally 
the conclusions of all those who had preceded him. 

Such, then, is faith in general—something which every one 
uses, and which we cannot get along without. And evidently 
it may be exercised in matters not attainable by ordinary 
thought and experience in this world as well as in those which 
are. In this case it becomes, in a certain sense, religious or 
supernatural faith. If a friend appears to us after death, and 
gives reasonable proofs of his identity, we may of course put 
confidence or faith in what he may tell us of his experience since 
his departure. A moment’s trustworthy evidence of this kind 
would outweigh a whole lifetime of speculation. Spiritualists, 
so-called, think that they have this evidence ; Catholics also put 
some confidence in revelations of this kind, though our religious 
faith in its strict sense is not founded on them. But the mass of 
Protestants have abandoned, or are fast abandoning, even this 
low and uncertain form of faith. Still more have they dropped 
the higher and more certain faith which is the life of the Catho- 
lic Church, and which remains in it to-day just as it was eight- 
een centuries ago. 


What is this more certain faith? It is the belief in the 
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evidence or revelation, not of man, but of Almighty God. This 
evidence or revelation they are coming to regard as never 
having been given, or as being unattainable in the only place in 
which they are willing to look for it—that is to say, in the Bible, 
which they blindly accepted in the beginning as being God's 
pure and only word. They have been driven to this, of course, 
by the ever-increasing disagreement among themselves as to its 
sense, as well as by the arguments of science and rationalism 
against its veracity. 

This, then, is Mr. Myall’s first point, somewhat more devel- 
oped and explained. Protestants, while retaining the habit of 
faith in general, have lost, or are rapidly losing, their Christian 
faith—their belief, that is, in the revelation or testimony of 
Christ ; in some cases because they have come to regard him 
‘whom they look on as the Founder of their religion as not hav- 
ing been either himself divine or authorized to speak in God’s 
mame; in others because, though retaining a belief in his autho- 
rity to teach, they cannot satisfy themselves what his dogmatic 
teaching really was. Their minds, as Mr. Myall truly remarks, 
are “ set adrift upon a sea without harbor and without shore.” 

His second point is that this loss of faith, or this elimination 
of the dogmatic part of Christianity, of that which alone, ac- 
cording to him, distinguishes it from other religions, has been a 
great benefit to the human race. We say “according to him”; 
for, in point of fact, there is a true and special Christian morality, 
though of course depending on its dogma, and therefore in one 
sense forming a part of it. 

And why does this loss of faith seem to him such a benefit? 
Of course for the usual reason current nowadays—namely, 
because by it the human mind has been set at liberty. The 
nonsense of this claim, which Mr. Myall seems to have some 
faint.idea is original with himself, is apparent enough to all in- 
telligent Catholics, and, it is to be hoped, to many even of those 
who are outside of the church; still, it may be well to take this 
occasion to expose it fully. 

Liberty is a fine-sounding word; and liberty in various 
senses, which we need not detail, is really an excellent thing, 
and a worthy object for which to make great sacrifices. But all 
liberty is not good or desirable, as a few minutes’ reflection will 

-show. A fool, for example, enjoys, if we may say so, a more OF 
less complete emancipation from the laws of thought; given a 
major and a minor premise, he need not adopt the conclusion 
which necessarily follows from them, and to which others are 
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bound. Or a man nota fool, but simply ignorant in some de- 
partment of human knowledge, is more free to indulge in ex- 
ploded hypotheses regarding it than one who is better informed. 
The latter is not free to give interior assent to them; he knows 
too much. Other instances might be given; but these will 
suffice and lead up to the case in hand. 

Let us come closer to it. It evidently would not be a bene- 
fit to civilized mankind in general to lose that faith in the 
genuine results of natural science of which we have spoken, and 
thus acquire liberty to speculate freely. We venture to think 
that Mr. Myall himself would be much chagrined if, on waking 
up some fine morning, he should find that astronomy, geology, 
chemistry, and the rest had suddenly reverted, in popular esti- 
mation, to the state in which they were before the great dis- 
coveries of the last few centuries. What benefit would the 
human race have received, or what progress would it have made, 
if the rotundity of the earth, for example, should again become 
an open question? Every one will readily agree that such a 
change in the mental position of mankind would be, though 
certainly a freeing from the constraint of the grooves in which 
its thought now runs, by no means a salutary one, and the very 
opposite of progress. 

The fact is, as any one can see, that every addition to human 
knowledge is, in one sense, a diminution of liberty of thought. 
One field of speculation is closed by it. We are now, for in- 
stance, free to indulge in theories about an open polar sea; when 
the first adventurous voyager reaches the pole, if he returns to 
tell his story, the age of liberty of thought in that direction will 
have come to an end, and that of faith will begin. Faith—yes, 
in this case, exactly that; not the conclusion of reason, but 
simply belief in the testimony of some one who does not surmise, 
but knows what he is talking about. 

It is, then, absurd to claim that liberty to speculate vaguely is 
an improvement on adhesion to dogmatic or positive teaching, 
merely in itself considered. When the teacher is a reliable one,. 
well informed in the matters of which he treats, it is the height 
of folly to insist on continually guessing when we have an op- 
portunity to know the truth and to bring our minds from their 
wanderings into permanent allegiance to it. It would be just 
as sensible for a boy to stay from school and insist on develop- 
ing from his own interior consciousness what he might there 


learn, “ Why this slavery of school?” he might say. “ Liberty 
of thought is what I need.” 
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A boy might perhaps be excused for such a silly notion. But 
a grown man should be ashamed to adopt it. Any reflecting 
mind will perceive that, so far from untrammelled liberty of 
thought being the true way to progress in knowledge, the only 
way to make such progress is to restrain and direct the action 
of our minds by subjecting them to the influence of instruction 
and information from some external source, and thus take away 
part of their liberty. Only let the source be one on which we 
can safely depend. 

The attempt to develop from within one’s self what ought to 
be sought for outside is indeed precisely the mistake for which 
the men of the present age justly blame what we may call the 
ante-Baconian scientists, and which made all the labors of those 
scientists of so little value. Ifa man refuses to use a telescope, 
or to listen to any one who does, preferring to determine by 
a priori reasoning how many satellites Jupiter ought to have, 
knowledge of the truth will be for ever impossible to him. Of 
course we do not mean to say that this kind of reasoning should 
be altogether discarded; no true scientific man does that. It 
must go hand-in-hand with observation; it directs observation 
and explains its results. But when once clear and certain ob- 
servations have settled a point, reasoning as to what ought to 
be is expelled by the knowledge of what is. A peg is put at 
this point gained, a milestone of progress is set up; henceforth, 
in this matter, “nulla’vestigia retrorsum.” 

In this domain of natural science fortunately the mind of civ- 
ilized man is, on the whole, on the right track. Prejudices, it is 
true—irreligious ones mainly just now—may lead it somewhat 
astray for a while; but so far, at least, modern science has, as a 
rule, kept to its true methods, and its vagaries have been soon 
corrected. But in rejecting error in one department of know- 
ledge too many of the votaries of progress have fallen into it 
in another. In religion they have taken up precisely the false 
procedure which their ancestors so long clung to in physical 
science. They refuse to observe, to examine into facts, or to 
take account of the observations or the testimony of others; and 
of course they are perpetually beginning anew. The only thing 
which saved their predecessors from doing so in physics was a 
respect for authority, principally for that of one master genius; 
but there is no one speculator in religion in modern times to 
whom the rest will bow as the former physicists did to Aristotle ; 
partly from the want of so great a mind, partly from a want of 
humility in themselves. And thus even the semblance of an 
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advance in knowledge in this department becomes impossible for 
them. 

Simply, then, from this cause, from this puerile disdain for 
what others have learned before them, this absurd idea that 
liberty of thought unchecked by information will lead to truth, 
they expose themselves to the just contempt of those whom they 
foolishly regard as the slaves of dogma. Revolving in an end- 
less circle, they take up one after another theories which they in 
their ignorance regard as original, but which in fact have been 
for a time entertained and then thrown aside ages ago. 

The example of these unfortunate religious speculators, their 
want of success, more and more conspicuous every day, in at- 
taining any certain and positive results, should be enough to 
show the absurdity of expecting anything from thought uncon- 
trolled by positive information in matters lying outside of the 
personality of the thinker himself, even if this absurdity were 
not sufficiently evident for intrinsic reasons. 

If one will only stop a moment and consider he will see that 
religion, outside of the existence of God and our responsibility 
to him, and the general principles of morality (all which are 
plain enough to our interior consciousness), is an extraneous 
matter, and that to arrive at any scientific knowledge of it it is 
absolutely necessary to find some facts outside of ourselves for a 
basis of the science which we wish to construct. To make pro- 
gress we must begin by restricting our liberty of thought in the 
acceptance of these facts, exactly as in physical science we begin 
by taking for granted the existence of the material world which 
is its subject. 

If we come to the conclusion that there are no such facts, or 
that we cannot get at them, our only sensible course is to de- 
sist from efforts which merely waste our time and intellectual 
strength, and devote our attention to other subjects. We have 
no business to indulge a liberty of thought which can lead no- 
where for want of a basis to start from and materials with 
which to work. But we should not come to such a conclusion 
without careful and patient study, and a sincere purpose to 
surrender the fancies of our minds, if necessary, to the certainty 
of the truth. 

Christians worthy of the name have come to the conclusion 
that facts relating to the supernatural world have been revealed 
by the authority of God through the great Teacher whose name 
they bear and whose disciples they profess to be. They may 
be, if you please, mistaken in this conclusion; this mistake, if it 
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be a mistake, is the proper thing to bring against them, instead 
of the ridiculous charge that they have given up liberty of 
thought by the acceptance of what they consider to be proved 
facts. 

And if from these which they regard as proved facts other 
consequences follow ; if on these facts a scientific and connected 
system is built up, though this system does very much control 
and direct the mind in its action, it is equally absurd to charge 
them with abandoning: any right or useful liberty of thought in 
embracing it. The whole question is not whether liberty is 
surrendered, but whether it is surrendered to the truth or to an 
imposture and a delusion. Is the system which you have adopt- 
ed the true one; is it the only one which explains the facts which 
you admit, and puts them in the proper relations to each other 
and to the truths derived from other sources? This is the 
reasonable inquiry to make, the reasonable issue to take, if you 
wish to find fault with any Christian scheme of doctrine. 

This is, however, precisely what Mr. Myall, and others who 
think and write like him, fail to do. They act precisely as one 
would who, seeing the vagaries of the more or less crazy objec- 
tors to well-established conclusions of physical science, should 
say to them: “ My friends, you have done and are doing a good 
work. For any set of men to claim that they have discovered 
the truth, and have a right to teach it to others, is an intolerable 
assumption, an attempt to place an insupportable yoke on the 
necks of thinking men. Put no faith in any who would thus im- 
pose on you. This so-called science is an abominable tyranny ; 
we wish you all success in your endeavor to rid the world of 
it, and to bring in that liberty of thought to which we are all 
entitled.” 

For this is, barely and simply, the benefit which Protestant- 
ism, in its failure to establish anything positive, has, according to 
Mr. Myall, brought to mankind. It has freed us, he says, from a 
dogmatic Christian system which previously held possession of 
people’s minds and restricted their liberty of speculation. His 
point is not that the system held and taught by the Roman 
Church is a false one; no, the objection to it is this and nothing 
more: that it is a system which, if accepted, will impede men 
from thinking freely on points lying within its bounds or affected 
by its conclusions, as every scientific system must of necessity do. 

It is really a pity that an intelligent man should make a fool 
of himself in this way. Make a fool of himself, that is, in his out- 
ward utterances; for his real interior position is not one of such 
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entire stupidity as would appear from his words. His real belief 
is one that he has inherited blindly from his ancestors, if, as we 
suppose, he has been born and brought up among Protestants. 
It is that the Catholic doctrine is something not founded by any 
legitimate process either on reason or on revelation, but is rather 
a tissue of purely human invention; and that, being an artificial 
construction of this kind, designed for human ends, and not for 
the sake of truth or with the means of arriving at it, it is 
naturally feared by its contrivers that some truth may be dis- 
covered, if the mind of man be allowed to rove at will, which 
will be inconsistent with it. Hence he believes that the autho- 
rities of the church are always making (the mistake certainly 
would be amusing to us, if it were not so ruinous to those who 
adopt it) “efforts to crush knowledge and enslave the human 
mind.” 

To try to show the falsity of the idea which he has of the 
church in this would be out of place here. Catholics know it 
well enough; and non-Catholics will not be convinced of it by 
anything which can be said in the limits of a magazine article. 
If Mr. Myall’s thanks to Protestantism had been based on its 
having freed the world from an abominable imposition such as 
he supposes the church to be, even without substituting anything 
in its place, we should have only had to hope that some day 
he might by reading and study convince himself of his mistake. 
His course would have been reasonable, on the basis of the error 
in fact under which he labors. But in supposing, as he does 
ostensibly, that the mere giving every man liberty to speculate 
as he pleased in matters of religion, without regard to the results 
previously attained, could advance true religious science, or that 
the same principle applied in other departments could possibly 
lead to fruitful results, he falls, as has been seen, into a ridiculous 
blunder. 

The fact is that the real cause of the advance of knowledge 
and science which the last few centuries have witnessed was the 
adoption of a principle diametrically opposite to that of liberty 
of thought in physical investigations. It was by restraining 
and directing of thought by information.and observation, and by 
the deduction of laws resting on the solid foundation of facts 
that the science of modern times has been built up. A man who 
speculates at will, without acquainting himself with the results 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, who disregards the sys- 
tems which they have solidly established, is ruled out of scien- 
tific society ; is excommunicated, we may say, and regarded as a 
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heretic or an ignoramus. When any branch of knowledge is 
once started in its proper line of development, and is using its 
proper methods, this is the only course to pursue. We cannot 
be stopping to listen to the ravings of every theorizer who is out 
of ‘the true line of its progress. Such meddlers in what is not 
their business must either be instructed in it if they wish to learn 
and show any aptitude, or they must be confuted, or even 
crushed by the weight of authority if there is no other way to 
dispose of their case. The treatment by scientific men of a cer- 
tain rash weather-prophet whose name was a little while ago in 
every one’s mouth is an instance in point of the way in which 
this sort of thing should be met. There can be no possible ad- 
vantage, as far as the attainment of truth is concerned, in allow. 
ing liberty of thought or of speech to such men, if it could be 
prevented; indeed, it is ‘quite questionable whether the free 
expression of opinion by them is not such an evil to other in- 
terests than those of science as to justify the use of some forcible 
means to stop their mouths. 

It is, then, simply nonsense, worthy of no one certainly who 
has arrived at manhood, to remark, as Mr. Myall does in the con- 
clusion of his paper, and as its final result, that Protestantism 
“promoted the growth of knowledge by maintaining the right 
of the individual to think and to declare his thoughts.” What- 
ever else may be said in its favor, such thinking and declaration 
only promotes the growth of knowledge when the thoughts are 
well considered and in harmony with the knowledge and science 
which the world has previously acquired. If the system which 
Protestantism attempted to destroy had been a false one, a ser- 
vice would indeed have been rendered to mankind by attacking 
it in any way, and a certain preparation for a true system would 
have been made; but no positive promotion of knowledge of any 
kind could result as long as the principle of unrestrained liberty 
of thought, fatal to all attainment of any recondite truth by man- 
kind in the mass, should be generally entertained. 
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CAROLINE SIBALDUS. 


It was Christmas evening in the year 1705. The insurrec- 
tion of the Bavarian peasants against Austria, who then gov- 
erned their native land, had just been ruthlessly suppressed, and 
the snow around Munich was dyed with the blood of five hun- 
dred slain. Among these was an old blacksmith named Sibal- 
dus, in stature a giant, as bold as a lion, and whose death-struggle 
with the enemy is represented in a faded fresco on the outer 
wall of St. George’s Church at Sendling, a few miles from the 
capital. 

On the threshold of this church this winter evening sat a 
young woman whose grief was too deep for tears; but ever and 
anon she would utter a moan and cry out, “Mein Gott! mein 
Gott!” Along the highroad were passing groups of prisoners 
on their way to be mutilated or beheaded, and not a few turned 
their eyes upon the sorrow-stricken maiden as they went by ; for 
many of them knew Caroline Sibaldus and had had their horses 
shod at her father’s smithy. 

Thus bewailing the fate of her kindred, Caroline remained 
where she was until twilight deepened into night. Then rising, 
she withdrew into the sacred edifice, before whose altar the 
lamp was burning, and here she shivered and told her beads 
hour after hour and until the dawn crept in through the stained 
windows overhead. 

It had been a long, cruel night for Caroline. But now, 
when she heard the first rooster crowing, instead of going forth 
to greet the approaching day she lay down on the stone floor 
and fell asleep. In a little while, however, a ghastly dream 
caused her to start and open her eyes, and whom should she be- 
hold bending over her but a young officer whose torn and dusty 
uniform and a bloody gash on the cheek told that he had been 
in the desperate fight of the day before. “I have been watch- 
ing you, maiden,” he said in a tender voice, while Caroline rose 
to her feet, not a little disturbed by the apparition. “ And as 
the beads lay twined round your fingers your lips moved; you 
seemed to be praying. But what a hard couch to rest on!” 
“I was dreaming,” replied Caroline. “1 saw my dear father, my 
two brothers, and my lover, the faithful student Plinganser, who 
nobly espoused our cause, all covered with blood.” Then, her 
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eyes flashing, she added: “ And are you one of the hated Aus. 
trians who trod upon us poor people as if we were worms, 
who drove us mad until we rebelled? Are you?” 

“Tam not,” answered Count Arco von Zinneberg earnestly. 
“On the contrary, I belong to a small band of Bavarian nobles 
who sympathized with the peasants and who drew our swords 
in your behalf. But, as you know, the foreign tyrants have been 
victorious. Bavaria is still under their heel, and I am here at 
this early hour a fugitive in quest of a hiding-place.” “Oh! 
then God bless you,” exclaimed Caroline, extending to him both 
her hands and smiling through her tears. “I love all who sided 
with us. They will never find you where I shall hide you. 
Come with me.” So saying, she made a genuflexion before the 
altar, then conducted him to a dusky, narrow passage-way in its 
rear, which evidently was not often visited, for the officer's face 
brushed against more than one spider’s web. ‘“ Now stoop and 
pass your finger through an iron ring which you will find in the 
floor,” said Caroline. “I shall do the same, and between us 
both we may be able to lift up the stone.” 

Count Arco did as she requested, and after a little hard pull- 
ing a broad, flat stone was displaced and immediately rushed 
forth a blast of damp, mouldy air. “Is it down into this caver- 
nous pit I must descend ?”’ he asked. ‘ Yes, it is here the good 
priests of St. George’s have been buried for centuries,” returned 
Caroline. “But fear not the ghosts of these saintly men; they 
were all friends of the people.”’ “ Well, I should rather not go 
down into my gloomy hiding-place just yet,’ went on the of- 
ficer. “ And I should prefer to keep you out of it altogether,” 
said Caroline. “ Therefore do what you think best for your 
own safety.” 

Count Arco concluded to stay near the mouth of this sub- 
terranean chamber, where it was still pretty dark, and only go 
down when pressing danger compelled him, while Caroline sal- 
lied forth to try and procure him some food; and she herself, 
too, was half famished. But not a single house remained of 
what only one day before had been the pretty village of Send- 
ling ; everything had been burned or razed to the ground except 
the tall black chimney of her father’s forge. This was still 
standing and pointing like a grimy, revengeful finger toward the 
heavens. Of course no food was to be had here, and Caroline 
was obliged to go further in search of it. 

More than an hour elapsed ere she returned, and then it was 
with eyes red and swollen, for she had cried a great deal. Over- 
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joyed was Count Arco to see her again. “I began to fear,” he 
said, “ that some evil might have befallen you.” 

“Well, I went as far as the Sendling tower and beyond it,” 
answered Caroline; “and by the great gate lay a pile of bloody 
heads, and I could hear the shrieks of prisoners who were being 
tortured before they were beheaded.” Then, after a pause, 
“ But, kind sir,” she went on, “ you need have no fear.” “ Why? 
Is it because I have such a good hiding-place?”’ said the other, 
taking from her the chunk of black bread and the glass of beer 
which she had brought. ‘“ No, but because no harm is going to 
happen to you. You must know that I penetrated a good dis- 
tance into the city; I kept my ears wide open and heard some 
officers by the palace say that Count Arco von Zinneberg would 
undoubtedly be pardoned if he surrendered himself. And that 
is your name, is it not?” “Verily, you bring me glad news,” 
exclaimed the officer, who felt strongly tempted to embrace 
Caroline. 

Nor can we wonder at his temptation. Despite her humble 
origin and plain country garb, Caroline was an uncommonly at- 
tractive young woman. Her teeth were like the snow, her eyes 
as bright as sparks, and she was tall and healthy, as became the 
daughter of Sibaldus. She was likewise modest and blest with 
a golden heart which any nobleman might have been proud to 
win. “She walked far to fetch me my breakfast,” thought 
Count Arco, as he surveyed Caroline; “and if I am indeed 
pardoned I shall never forget her kindness.” Then, after he had 
eaten a few mouthfuls, “ Ah!” he said aloud, “ you too have dis- 
covered the marks of blood which I first observed a few minutes 
ago.” As the count spoke the girl’s eyes were bent on the floor 
near the edge of the dark hole. “What horrible deed has hap- 
pened here? Whence comes this blood?” she presently ex- 
claimed, with a shudder. ‘‘ No doubt some mortal fray took 
place here yesterday,’ answered Count Arco. “Alas! yes. 
Some poor peasant has been slaughtered even in God’s holy 
temple,” said Caroline, crossing herself. How different might 
have been her after-life had she now procured a lantern and 
boldly followed the tracks of blood down under ground whither 
they led! 

During the day Caroline visited every part of the ruined 
village, found a little corn for her starving chickens, and saw her 
father and brothers decently interred. But of her betrothed, 
Plinganser, no tidings reached her. “If he is among the killed 
I shall be left all, all alone. Oh! what will become of me?” she 
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sighed, when toward evening she re-entered the church where 
Count Arco was anxiously awaiting her. Caroline found him on 
his knees praying. But as she drew near he turned, and, seeing 
tears in her eyes, “ Dear girl,” he said, “I cannot restore to 
you those whom death has taken away. But come with me to 
Munich. There my mother, with whom I dwell, will provide a 
home for you.” 

“‘ How very good you are!” murmured Caroline, letting him 
steal one of her sunburnt hands. 

“ And let us go at once before it is dark,” he continued. Ac. 
cordingly they left the church and bent their steps cityward, 
Count Arco not without some misgivings about how the Aus- 
trian commander might receive him, and Caroline eyeing nar- 
rowly every youth whom they met; and once, when she saw 
somebody who looked a little like Plinganser, her poor heart 
throbbed ever so fast. 

“You are right,” spoke her companion when he perceived 
her emotion—“ you are right not to give up the hope of finding 
your betrothed.” “ Hope isa virtue,” answered Caroline. “I 
will never believe that my Plinganser is dead; I will hope all my 
life.” “ Well, may I ask how you came to make his acquain- 
tance ?”’ said the officer, who felt, at every step he took, more and 
more interested in the artless maiden. ‘I first met Plinganser 
in the meadow behind our house,” replied Caroline. ‘‘ He wasa 
student of botany and was looking for a certain flower which he 
was very desirous to find. By good luck I brought him the 
very flower he wanted. Oh! how glad he was—so glad that he 
gave me a kiss.” Here Caroline clasped her hands and looked 
up at the sky. “I was very young then,” she added presently, 
“but I shall never forget that happy day.” “ And he came there 
often afterward, did he not?” inquired the other, with a faint 
smile. “ Yes, very often. He said that the. finest flowers grew 
in our meadow. And when he was tired of roaming over it 
with me we would go and sit by my father and watch him shoe 
the horses. It was Plinganser who taught me to play on the 
zither. Oh! I wish you could hear him. Nobody can play on 
the zither like my Plinganser.” ‘I hope one day to meet your 
lover,” said the count. “Well, you will help me find him, will 
you not ?” said Caroline. 

“ Have no doubt about it.” “Oh! he loves me so much,” she 
continued. “ Many times has he told me that he would not give 
me up for a princess. And Plinganser is not like other men: he 
will keep his word. How delicious it is to be so truly loved!” 
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They had now come to the Sendling gate, and were about tc 
pass into the city, when Caroline stopped, turned round, and 
gazed wistfully toward the heights where so lately her home, 
her happy home, had been, murmuring, “ Plinganser ! Plinganser ! 
where are you? Oh! why do you not come to me?” 

What the girl had reported to Count Arco proved to be 
correct: thanks to his rank and many excellent qualities, he was 
pardoned for having espoused the cause of the rebellious pea- 
sants, and great was his mother’s delight when he was restored 
to her; the cut on his cheek proved to be only a trifling wound ; 
and Caroline, too, was welcomed with open arms. The homeless 
orphan found anew home in a grand house—a palace it seemed to 
her. But after being dressed in the robe of a city damsel a 
strange fear took possession of her—namely, that Plinganser 
might not recognize her were he to meet her. “But I am sure 
that I should always know him,” she said. “ Whether poor or 
rich, young or old, a beggar or a prince, my heart would always 
warn me if he came nigh.” 

“Caroline,” spoke Count Arco about a fortnight after she 
had come to live under his parent’s roof, “be not offended if I 
urge you to keep your thoughts from dwelling so constantly on 
your lover.” 

“Pray why?” inquired Caroline, looking at him with sur- 
prise. ‘“ You, who have been kindness itself to me—how can you 
have the heart to advise me to forget Plinganser? Is it because 
he has no fortune and must earn his bread by teaching botany?” 
“No, indeed,” answered the other; “ but because I am told that 
the young man was seen to fall near the threshold of the Send- 
ling church, covered with wounds, and weli-nigh all the stu- 
dents whom he led were killed. He can hardly have escaped.” 

“Alas! Is it possible? Can it be true?” sighed Caroline, 
wringing her hands. “Every place whither the wounded were 
taken I have carefully searched,” added the count. ‘“ Through 
all the surrounding hamlets I have ridden; nowhere did I dis- 
cover Plinganser.” At these words Caroline bowed her head on 
her friend’s breast and sobbed bitterly. 

The next morning she came to him with a countenance pale 
and excited, and when he asked what was the matter, “ Brother,” 
answered Caroline—she loved to call him brother, albeit it made 
not a few people smile—‘‘I have had a strange dream. Me- 
thought I saw a peasant girl kneeling at the altar of St. George's 
Church ; she looked very like myself, and I heard a voice bid- 
ding me follow the red stains which we discovered behind the 
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altar. Therefore, dear brother, I must hasten to Sendling. 
Will you accompany me?” “Of course I will,” replied Count 
Arco. “In Plinganser’s absence you are indeed my true, my 
faithful knight,” said Caroline, looking gratefully up at him. 

Accordingly, without delay their steeds were ordered, and to 
Sendling they rode in haste, Count Arco wondering whether 
Caroline’s ceaseless mourning for her betrothed had not at 
length disturbed her reason. Having got to the church, they 
lost not a moment in opening the burial-vault underneath it; 
then, holding a taper in her trembling hand, and with loud-throb- 
bing heart, Caroline led the way down. Carefully she ex- 
amined each one of the ancient steps—they had been laid in 
the thirteenth century—exclaiming every moment: “I see the 
blood. It leads me on. I see it.” “ Why did we not do this 
when we first noticed these stains?” said the count. 

Caroline’s only response was a deep-drawn sigh. Slowly she 
advanced, partly groping her way, for the taper threw but a 
feeble light. Several skulls lay in the path; she reverently 
stepped across them. On the right and left stood a pile of 
mouldy coffins,and Count Arco could not but think what a very 
odd adventure this was. On and on, with head bent low, his 
guide proceeded. But hard though Caroline strained her.eyes, 
the trail was not always easy to follow, and weird echoes were 
awakened by the officer’s sword clanking and jingling behind 
him. Suddenly came a piercing cry, and lo! out went the taper. 
Count Arco was no coward, but at this moment his heart jumped 
into his throat and he clutched the hilt of his weapon. Pre- 
sently bony fingers seemed to be touching him; he heard doleful 
moans, and beings of some kind were rushing past. But without 
trying to discover if this were merely imagination, he resolutely 
felt his way among the coffins to where poor Caroline was lying 
in a swoon. . Then, lifting her in his arms, he bore her out of this 
gloomy, ghostly abode ; and imagine his surprise, when he got to 
the floor above, to find tightly grasped in one of her hands a 
student’s blood-soiled cap. 

A week elapsed ere Caroline recovered from the shock which 
this discovery of Plinganser’s cap had given her. 

“Does it not prove,” she said, “that Plinganser was con- 
cealed under the church immediately after the battle? Alas! 
why did I not explore the vault that morning when I stood at its 
very entrance? Oh! where is my dear, wounded Plinganser 
now? Did he die of his wounds, or is he hiding far away ?” 
Nor was Count Arco quite so confident as before that the 
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missing student had been killed. Although not superstitious, 
Caroline’s dream, and the adventure which followed, had 
wrought a deep impression on him. And so truthful was his 
nature that although he felt himself day by day becoming more 
and more attached to the girl, yet he did not conceal from her 
his belief that the youth might really be alive, hidden in some 
remote spot, for a price had been set on his head. 

More often now than before was Caroline seen in the count’s 
company, and he boldly took her part when he heard people 
sneeringly remark that she was only the daughter of a black- 
smith. Nay, even against-his own mother he sided with Caro- 
line. The latter had hung Plinganser’s cap by her bed. The 
old countess would fain have had her throw this unseemly object 
away. 

“T pray thee, mother,” spoke her son, “let the cap be where 
itis. Let Caroline continue to keep hope alive in her breast, 
even though it dooms me to a vain, unrequited love.” 

And thus passed one year away and then another and an- 
other; the Austrians withdrew from Bavaria; the elector got 
back his throne; and Caroline Sibaldus still continued to dwell 
under the hospitable roof of Count Arco von Zinneberg. During 
all this time she never failed morning and evening to beseech 
God to restore to her her betrothed. ‘“ But 1 will wait,” she 
murmured; “I will be patient. O Lord! thy will be done.”, 
In the meanwhile Caroline was taught many accomplishments, 
and as her talents developed her beauty grew more striking, 
and few were left to sneer, though many envied her when they 
saw her riding on a magnificent palfrey side by side with the 
tall and brave Count Arco. The count’s mother was sorry that 
he did not choose a spouse from among the many fine damsels 
at court. But his prayer when he rose in the morning and went 
to rest at night was very like Caroline’s prayer. “I will wait,O 
Lord,” he said; “I will be patient. Perhaps in thy own good 
time my heart’s love may be vouchsafed to me.” 

Half a mile from the city, on the left bank of the Isar, stood 
an ancient oak-tree, beneath whose shade Carolime and the 
count were wont to sit and converse. The river at this point 
was deep and flowed swiftly and. darkly by, neither eddy nor 
whirlpool breaking its smooth surface. But a little below rose a 
rock in shape somewhat like a cross, against which the waters 
dashed with fury, and it was whitened to its very top with foam. 
One summer evening Count Arco was seated under this broad- 


spreading oak, holding Caroline’s hand in his and gazing with 
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delight on her lovely face, whose expression of sadness added to 
its beauty, and he wondered what manner of man Plinganser 
must have been, for whom she could mourn so long. 

“Of what are you thinking, sister?” he asked. Caroline 
heaved a sigh, then replied: “A strange fear ever and anon 
takes possession of my heart: may not Plinganser have passed 
me by without knowing me, dressed as a high-born lady, speak- 
ing courtly language, and surrounded by rich and proud people? 
Ought I not to don anew my lowly peasant garment ?”’ 

“What! ever dwelling on Plinganser?” exclaimed Count 
Arco. ‘“ Have not two years of silence laid him at rest? If he 
loves you as you love him ought he not to have sent you a mes- 
sage—given you some sign that he was living?’’ Then, as Caro- 
line made no response, “Sister,” he went on, “from the bottom 
of my heart I envy Plinganser; I would give my two eyes to 
change places with him. Nay, I would even be Plinganser dead, 
in order to possess the love of a being like yourself following me 
beyond the tomb.” 

At these words he bowed his head and a tear dropped on 
Caroline’s hand. “Count Arco must wed a high-born lady,” 
spoke Caroline presently in faltering accents. “I am not des- 
tined to be your bride. Continue to call me sister, while I call 
you brother; unless you do this’”— here her voice fell to a 
whisper—* I shall perhaps be sorry that we ever met.” 

“ Your speech is cruel,” said the other, who had caught the 
whisper. ‘“ But if you are never to be mine, at least you cannot 
hinder me from giving you a proof of my undying devotion: no 
other woman, be she ever so rich or high in rank, will I ever 
seek to win, and from this day forth I will devote all my time to 
searching for Plinganser, whether dead or living. I may per- 
haps discover where he is buried, and over his grave I shall pray 
God to let me die.” “Oh! speak not thus,” exclaimed Caroline. 
“Why, what would become of me here in Munich alone without 
you? No, no, dear brother, you must live—live many years, 
and wed and be happy.” At this moment a raft laden with 
charcoal was seen floating toward them. Within a few feet of 
the bank it swiftly glided, and presently, with the agility of one 
born amid crags and precipices, a young woman leaped ashore, 
poising deftly on her head a basket filled with edelweiss. At 
the sight of her Caroline turned pale and cried out: “ It is she! 
Yes, yes, the very girl whom I saw in my dream praying in the 
church at Sendling.” 

“ And she does bear a striking resemblance to yourself,” spoke 
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Count Arco. “She may not be quite so tall, but she has the 
same deep-set, bewitching eyes, and a pretty dimple in the cheek, 
just as you have.” 

Presently the stranger stood before them, holding the basket 
in her hands, and begged them to buy a few flowers. “I have 
come a long distance,” she said. “In a lonely, enchanting spot, 
where the green grass touches the snow and which the chamois 
haunt, I gathered these edelweiss. My life’s happiness depends 
on whether I sell them for mitch money or for little.” “In- 
deed!” said Caroline, who was touched by the maiden’s ear- 
nestness. ‘“ Well, let me have not one bunch but the whole 
basketful.” And so saying, she handed to Babette—for this was 
the stranger’s name—a big purse filled with gold. 

“What! is all this money for me?” ejaculated the latter in 
amazement. Then looking up at the blue sky, while her eyes 
filled with glad tears, “O my God!” she cried, “thou hast 
answered my prayers. Blessed be thy holy name for ever!” 

“You have been praying, then, to be made rich ?—as if riches 
could make one happy,” spoke Count Arco, with a sad smile, 
“QO kind sir!” replied Babette, “ you cannot think how poor I 
was before I received this generous gift; my father and mother 
are dead, and 1am in love—deep, deep in love—with a young 
man as poor as myself. Well, I suppose we should have married 
anyhow, no matter how poor, and fed on edelweiss and mountain 
air. But I never gave up hope that God would help me—hope 
never died in my breast ; and now behold !”—here she looked at 
the purse—“ I am rich—rich.” ‘ Well, in return for what I have 
given you,” said Caroline, “I wish you to implore the Almighty 
to restore to me, if he be living, a youth whom I passionately 
love, and will love to my death.” ‘“ Ay, that will I do,” an- 
swered Babette; “and my husband—for we shall be married in 
less than a week—will go on his knees and add his supplica- 
tions to mine.” ‘Well, where is your home to be?” inquired 
Caroline. “Near the source of this beautiful river,” answered 
Babette, pointing towards the purple mountains. Then ad- 
dressing Count Arco, “And, gracious sir,” she added, “ will 
you not some day make usa visit? I am sure you are fond of 
hunting ; and chamois abound near our home.” 

“| will,” returned the count. “I am about to set out on an 
exploring tour through the whole of Bavaria. I shall begin with 
the mountains; therefore expect me before a great while.” “I 
feel strangely drawn to you,” spoke Caroline, giving Babette a 
kiss. ‘“‘We must now separate, but we must surely see each 
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other again.” With this she and Count Arco mounted their 
horses and galloped back to town, while Babette followed them 
leisurely with the basket of edelweiss. 

“Something tells me that this will be for me a marked day,” 
murmured Caroline inwardly as she re-entered her “sleeping- 
chamber. “I cannot get over the startle which meeting this 
young woman has given me: she is the very one whom I saw 
in my dream—the very one.” . 

Then turning to Plinganser’s cap, which was hanging on the 
wall, “ Dear cap,” she said, “must you hang there for ever? 
Will he never come back to me?” After gazing on it a moment 
she advanced and was about to press her lips to this speechless 
object, when, lo! as if touched by invisible fingers, down it 
dropped at her feet. 

Immediately a piercing shriek rang through the house, and 
when Count Arco hastened into the room he found Caroline 
lying on the floor senseless and one of her hands was grasping 
the cap, just as on the day when he had carried her out of the 
burial-vault. 

“ Well, you are indeed an exceedingly odd couple,” exclaimed 
the Countess von Zinneberg when presently she arrived and 
discovered her son supporting Caroline in his arms and begging 
her to tell what she had seen to alarm her and cause her to faint. 

“I dare say she saw a ghost,” added the dame, grinning. 
“Humph! if I had had my way and thrown that ugly cap out of 
the window she'd have long ago been like other young women— 
got married to some honest fellow, and you, my son, would not 
have remained single.” 

True to his word, at sunrise next morning Count Arco set out 
on what, for all he knew, might prove to be a journey lasting 
many months. People shrugged their shoulders when they saw 
him ride away; for the secret had got abroad, and they won- 
dered how Caroline Sibaldus was able to wield so much influ- 
ence over him. It was even whispered that he might be mad. 
At the same hour Babette departed for her home in the moun- 
tains, having made Caroline a solemn promise to visit her again 
ere long: every day, almost, a raft would be floating down the 
Isar, and on one of these rafts she must come, bringing fresh 
edelweiss. “My future happiness, after God, will be owing to 
you,” said Babette. “My guardian angel must have guided me 
to you. Nor shall I forget the object for which you asked my 
prayers. May your lover soon come back! Good-by.” 

In about three weeks Count Arco returned to Munich, and it 
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was evident from the condition of his poor horse, as well as his 
own wan looks, that he had gone many a league and endured 
not a little hardship in his quixotic expedition. ‘ Dear brother, 
welcome, welcome back!” cried Caroline as she flew to meet 
him. “Pale and thin you are, but what means that sparkle 
in your hollow eye, that flush on your cheek? Oh! tell me, 
have you discovered anything to give me joy?” Count Arco 
hesitated what response to make. There was indeed gladness in 
his heart, and it revealed itself on his countenance; but, alas! 
what a selfish gladness it was. If Caroline knew what he knew 
might not her own tender heart break with anguish? Or if she 
survived the cruel shock—if she did not die—might not her 
reason be dethroned ? 

As these thoughts passed through his mind Count Arco’s 
expression changed to one of profound melancholy. 

“Speak!” exclaimed Caroline, who was trembling with 
anxiety. “I am sure that you bring me news of some kind. 
Tell me quick, is it good or bad? O brother! how you are 
torturing me.” 

“When she learns the truth may God grant her the strength 
to bear it!” murmured the count, averting his face to hide the 
tears. “ But other lips than mine must tell it to her.” “ Brother, 
brother!” continued Caroline in imploring accents, “ what two- 
fold secret trembles on your lips? why are you joyful and sad 
almost at the same moment? Do speak!” Still Count Arco re- 
fused to answer: down his cheeks the tears fell. “ Alas! alas! 
I have guessed it; my darkest fears have come true; my bright 
hopes are all gone,” moaned Caroline presently, leaning against 
the wall for support, while her countenance became white as 
death. The count caught her in his arms, but she broke loose 
from him, and, tottering into her room, she fell on her knees and 
gave way for a while to heartrending grief. But by and by 
the sweet, consoling voice of faith made itself heard, and then 
Caroline, raising her thoughts to heaven, prayed for the soul of 
her dear, dead Plinganser. “By his grave,” she murmured to 
herself, “ I will have a little chapel erected, and there I shall have 
many Masses said. And when it pleases God to call me hence I 
will be buried by the side of my betrothed.” 

The following day the elector sallied forth on a hunting ex- 
pedition, taking Count Arco with him, who was a great favorite, 
and the ruler of Bavaria seldom went anywhere without him. 
Caroline, who had passed a sleepless night, accompanied her 
Protector to the outskirts of the city, her face hidden by a veil: 
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and when she silently pressed the count’s hand, and he partcd 
from her with a downcast look, the other nobles wondered very 
much what had come to pass between them. But let us follow 
the hunting party. Into the deep forest they soon plunged, and 
as they went along the elector made Count Arco tell him as 
much as he knew about the rebellion of the peasants against the 
Austrians a few years before. It had been a patriotic movement, 
in which the peasants had suffered severely, great numbers of 
them having been put to the rack or beheaded ; and the elector 
cherished the memory of all who had fallen in that memorable 
uprising. “On the walls of the church at Sendling,” he said, 
“I shall cause to be painted the heroic Sibaldus fighting his 
death-fight.”. Then presently he added: ‘ And the student 
Plinganser shall not be forgotten, for he rallied round him in the 
cause of the fatherland well-nigh every student in the univer- 
sity. When his burial-place is found I shall erect above it a 
magnificent monument.” Scarcely had these words been spoken 
when in the shadowy path not far ahead two persons were seen 
approaching ; one was a man of a noble countenance, but poorly 
clad, and who hobbled along with difficulty, for he had a wooden 
leg and he had likewise lost an arm. His companion was a 
comely young woman, barefooted, and carrying on her heada 
basket of edelweiss. “Poor people!” exclaimed the elector, 
reining in his steed when they were near by. “They have 
probably come a good distance; they look weary.” Then, ad- 
dressing the man, who had doffed his hat, “ How came you, my 
friend,” he said, “to lose your leg and arm?” 

“T am the student Plinganser,” was the response, “and I 
became a cripple fighting for my dear Bavaria.” 

Quick off his horse at these words the elector dismounted, 
and, to the amazement of his gaping retinue, with his own hand 
assisted Plinganser to mount into the saddle. 

Then immediately to Munich he despatched a messenger with 
orders to have the church-bells ring out a joyous peal and can- 
non to be fired, while more slowly the procession followed, of 
which Plinganser and himself formed the head. Close behind 
them came Count Arco, silent and anxious, while by his side was 
the dumbfounded, blushing Babette. Yes, back to Munich the 
whole hunting party went, the elector leading the horse on 
which Plinganser sat; and we may be sure that when they got 
near the capital great were the crowd and the excitement, the 

.booming of guns and ding-dong of bells. “ What can all this 
uproar mean?” thought Caroline, just as the sun was setting; 
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and hosts of other people were asking the same question. But 
she was too impatient to wait until the elector entered the 
town; forth to meet him Caroline hastened, riding a beautiful 
palfrey—the first of the many presents which Count Arco had 
made her. 

‘Not far from the spot by the river-bank where grew the ma- 
jestic oak-tree which he and she were so fond of, Caroline met 
the returning huntsmen. 

First appeared the ruler of the land, to her great astonishment 
afoot and leading a steed on which rode a beggarly-looking man 
seemingly past middle life, so much had hardship altered his ap- 
. pearance. “ My Father in heaven!” cried Caroline after gazing 
on the latter a moment. But this was all she could utter; 
everything began to swim before her eyes, and scarcely had 
Plinganser’s wooden leg touched the ground when, quickly 
dismounting and thrusting everybody aside, the joy-distracted 
maiden flung herself on his breast. 

Confused beyond measure was Plinganser; Count Arco 
trembled, while many voices exclaimed: “ What does all this 
mean?” Not a little puzzled, Babette gently placed her hand 
on Caroline’s arm and said: “ Did you, then, know my husband ?” 

“Husband! husband!” answered Caroline, turning upon her 
her flashing eyes. “ Begone! You are babbling nonsense. He 
is my betrothed—my faithful Plinganser.” “ Husband, can she 
be mad? Do pray undeceive her,” pursued Babette. 

“Caroline, you have heard the truth. I—I am her husband,” 
spoke Plinganser in a broken voice and with eyes bent on the 
ground. Caroline staggered backward, a singular expression 
came over her face, then a loud, wailing cry quivered upward 
through the air, and, springing upon her steed before Count Arco 
could catch the rein, away she galloped toward the Isar. The 
river was near by, and into its dark, deep water she spurred her 
horse. 

But .Count Arco hesitated not an instant what to do: right 
alter her he plunged, and Caroline had barely risen to the sur- 
face when one of his strong arms was grasping her tightly. On, 
swiftly on, the current swept them toward the cross-shaped rock 
which, as we have said, broke the stream’s impetuous course at 
4 point a little below the oak-tree. 

“Will he reach it? will he reach it? If he does he may 
save her,” exclaimed a number of voices. Yes, the bold swim- 
mer did get to the rock, and, assisting Caroline to climb a few 
feet out of the water and imploring her for God's sake to hold 
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fast to it, he himself dropped back and in another moment was 
whirled out of sight. Once, twice, three times did the excited 
spectators on shore declare that they caught glimpses of him as 
he was swept along; but it was on the further side of the river, 
and, owing to the deepening twilight and the absence of any 
boat, it was impossible to rescue him. But would not Caroline 
too be drowned? How long might she be able to cling to the 
slippery rock? The crowd lighted huge bonfires, shouted to 
Caroline to keep up her courage; while a few of the more sen- 
sible ones ran up the bank a little distance, and, cutting adrift a 
raft, steered it skilfully toward her. It sped like an arrow with- 
in a foot of the rock, then a tremendous shout burst from a 
thousand lips as Caroline was drawn aboard. But blending 
sadly with the people’s joy came the thought that the noble, 
daring Count Arco von Zinneberg had lost his life. 

‘“* May the merciful God pardon me!” sobbed Caroline to 
Babette, who was walking beside the litter on which the ex- 
hausted girl was being carried to her home. “Oh! it wasa 
grievous, a mortal sin to try and drown myself. And I have 
likewise caused the death of one who loved me so unselfishly, 
who gave his life for mine.” To these words Babette and Plin- 
ganser made no response; in mournful silence they listened to 
her lamentations, while ever and anon Caroline would cry out: 
“Come back! come back! good, faithful Count Arco, come back 
tome!” “Well, here I am,” answered the count, as, leaning on 
the arm of an honest fisherman, he appeared before her aston- 
ished, tear-dimmed eyes just as the litter reached the courtyard 
of the palace. 

What immediately followed we leave undescribed. But 
Plinganser, we may be sure, was now quite forgotten by Caro- 
line; and when the count’s mother heard what had happened, 
and saw her son and the maiden whom he so passionately loved 
in such unutterable happiness together, she embraced them both 
and said: “ By no wish or word of mine shall you two ever be 
parted.” Then presently arose a hearty laugh when Count 
Arco related how into a fish-net full of pike and eels the eddy 
had happily swept him. And no fish had ever brought the 
fisherman such a price as this fish ; for the count’s mother filled 
his pockets with gold, and the elector likewise handsomely re- 
warded him. 

“Dear Caroline,” at length spoke Plinganser, “if you owe 
your life to Count Arco von Zinneberg, so do I owe mine to 
my beloved spouse... Severely wounded in that battle on Christ- 
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mas day, she carried me into the burial vault beneath the little 
church at Sendling, where the enemy were not able to find me. 
There in the darkness we remained for what seemed to me an 
age. At length Babette got me out into the blessed sunlight 
again, and then, with the help of a couple of mountaineers, she 
had me taken into the depths of the forest, where she nursed 
me until 1 recovered from my wounds. My only regret is that 
she has such a poor maimed fellow for a husband.” 

“No, no, do not say that!”’ exclaimed Babette, kissing him 
fervently. “I am only too proud to be the wife of Plingan- 
ser, who led the students of the university in the great revolt 
against the Austrians.” 

And so, after all his waiting, Count Arco von Zinneberg won 
the hand and the heart of Caroline Sibaldus, while: for many 
years and until their death Plinganser and Babette were given 
a home in the palace of the elector, where Plinganser resumed 
his study of botany ; and it is scarcely necessary to add that his 
devoted helpmate had no better friend in Munich than the 
daughter of the blacksmith of Sendling. 





ABBOT FECKENHAM. 


AMONG the many prisoners discharged from the Tower by 
Queen Mary was the Rev. John Feckenham, a learned Benedic- 
tine monk of Evesham, who was imprisoned by Somerset and 
Cranmer for “not conforming” at the accession of Edward VI. 
Queen Mary appointed Feckenham to be one of her chaplains 
and dean of St. Paul’s. In afew months later this distinguished 
Benedictine monk was elevated to the rank of lord-abbot of 
the revived “Royal Monastery of Westminster,” which had 
only recently been suppressed by the Protector Somerset. 

Feckenham, accompanied by fourteen Benedictines, resumed 
the labors of his order in its ancient shrines; but the times were 
sadly changed, and the shortness of Mary's reign again con- 
signed to extinction the hopes of these monks. When Eliza- 
beth’s negotiations with Wootton to fill the primatial chair 
failed, the next cleric named for the see of Canterbury by 
Elizabeth, to the surprise of the Protestant party, was Fecken- 
ham. The story..appears almost incredible, were there not 
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vouchers for its authenticity. Feckenham was esteemed by all 
parties. Even the seditious Anabaptists acknowledged that he 
was “a man of peace”; they remembered that in Mary’s reign 
he publicly protested against persecution for religious opinions 
and was always on the side of mercy and charity. 

Feckenham was the last abbot who held a seat in the House 
of Lords. Camden sums up the character of Feckenham in 
these words: “ He was a learned and a good man, who deserved 
well of the poor and drew unto him the love of his adversaries. 
He had all the good qualities peculiarly required in the difficult 
times he lived in, and especially that temper and moderation 
so commendable in the controversies of life.” A later writer 
affirms “that the abbot was fixed in the olden religion, without 
passion or ‘prejudice against the new one. He formed his con. 
duct upon a view of the miseries which are incident to mankind, 
and gave just allowances to the infirmities of human nature. In 
a word, his zeal was limited within the bounds of discretion; 
and in all the parts of ‘a social life he was disposed to be a friend 
to mankind.” 

The abbot’s conduct to Lady Jane Dudley (Jane Gray) has 
been eulogized even by Puritan writers. He renewed again 
and again his entreaties with Lords Pembroke and Paget to 
spare the life of Lady Jane, but his eloquent appeals were made 
in vain. 

Mr. Froude, in describing Feckenham’s mission to Lady Jane 
Dudley, says: “He was a man full of gentleness and tender 
charity, and felt to the bottom of his soul the errand on which 
he was. despatched ; he felt as a Catholic priest, but he felt also 
as a man.” 

For Elizabeth herself, in the hour of her trials, the abbot was 
likewise an intercessor, and prevented many acts of harshness 
from being carried out against her. From the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign Feckenham had openly opposed the chief 
measures of her government, but it is stated that the queen 
thought it possible that, through the offer of preferment, the 
abbot could be brought to terms. However, he remained reso- 
lute not to accept the ordinance of the Royal Supremacy. 

“The failure of these extraordinary negotiations,” writes 
Dean Hook, “ brought that conviction to the mind of Elizabeth, 
at which her councillors had already arrived, that if her throne 
was to stand she must make common cause with the Protestant 
party.” 

Men like Cecil, it was plain, would support her on no other 
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terms. So Elizabeth hesitated for a while, and then became the 
sovereign of a party who were bold and unscrupulous as to the 
means by which they attained their ends. 

The question has often been asked, “ Was Elizabeth sincere 
in offering the primacy to Wootton or Feckenham?” It was 
alleged that she was “ under obligations to Wootton, and desired 
to pass the compliment.” 

The queen, however, thoroughly understood the high char- 
acter of Feckenham, and that he would never consent to become 
the tool of Sir William Cecil. What manifests the duplicity 
of Elizabeth in this transaction is the fact that, at the very time 
she was negotiating with the friends of Wootton and Fecken- 
ham, Cecil had his arrangements nearly completed to place 
Matthew Parker in the see of Canterbury. The date of the 
confidential correspondence between Cecil and Parker leaves 
little doubt as to the intentions of the queen. Abbot Feckenham 
made a powerful speech in the House of Lords against the 
revolution: which Elizabeth and her Council were making in 
“church and in state.” Only a fragment of Feckenham’s bril- 
liant and argumentative discourse has reached posterity. Roger 
Ascham, who was “concealed in a nook,” relates in one of his 
numerous letters that the abbot was listened to“ with profound 
attention by the lords, because the holiness and goodness of his 
life commanded the respect of every one, and argued much in 
favor of popery for having such a man as its advocate.” 


The lord-abbot of Westminster addressed the peers in these 
words: 


" “My good lords, in her late majesty’s reign [Mary] your lordships may 
remember how quiet and governable the people were till revolution cast 
its seeds amongst them. It was not then the custom for the people to dis- 
obey the commands of their queen. There was then no sacrilegious plun- 
dering of God’s house; no blasphemous outrages; no trampling the holy 
Sacraments under the feet of wicked men. The real Catholic never 
dreamed of pulling down the pix and hanging up the Knave of Clubs in its place. 
They did not hack and hew and indecently outrage the crucifix in those 
times. They reverenced the holy season of Lent; they fasted and ab- 
stained; and the wicked appeared in the churches filled with tears for their 
past errors and crying out to Heaven for ‘mercy. Where are they to be 
found now? Alas! in the ale-houses, or some places worse. In the reign 
of Queen Mary the generality of the people, the nobility, and those of the 
Privy Council were exemplary for their public devotion. 1t was the cus- 
tom for the judges and other public personages, before they undertook the 
duties of the day, to go toa church or chapel and beg the protection of 
God. Now, however, the face of everything is quite changed. What is 
the cause? Again I ask, what is the cause of this awful change? English 
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men, and English women, had been the models of Christian perfection for 
centuries. The records of the outraged abbeys and convents have at- 
tested these facts. Think well over the Past and the Present.” 

Looks were exchanged, and a murmur ran through the 
House of Peers. It was, however, dangerous to express an 
opinion against the queen’s policy. But Feckenham stood for- 
’ ward fearless as the advocate of Truth and Justice. 

The lord-abbot met the fate of the bishops. The Oath of 
Supremacy was tendered to him “ with three days’ considera- 
tion,” but he replied at once that his “ conscience, his honor, and 
every feeling that was dear to him demanded the rejection of 
the oath proposed.” He was arrested, and never more recovy- 
ered his liberty. 

There was something vindictive and cruel in consigning the 
deposed bishops and clerics to the custody of their Puritan suc- 
cessors. The sufferings of Feckenham were not easy to be en- 
dured; he was placed as a prisoner with Dr. Horne, the new- 
ly-appointed bishop of Winchester, an apostate priest and a 
narrow-minded Puritan, who could not speak respectfully to 
any one whose religious sentiments were opposed to his own. 
Feckenham made petition to the queen to remove him from the 
insults that daily awaited him from Horne, his reputed wife 
and retainers. What was Feckenham imprisoned for? Why 
not let him leave the country? First to rob a man of his private 
property, and then call on him to swear to a religious faith in 
which he did not believe, was despotism of the Tudor régime in 
its worst phase. Then to be imprisoned for .life was a punish- 
ment that none but the worst statesmen could inflict. All of 
these transactions have been defended as necessary to “ promote 
the growth of Protestantism.” Comment is needless, for the 
whole of those proceedings impress a black and iniquitous spot 
upon the reign of Elizabeth; yet her conduct in this respect has 
been defended by English writers. Here is an extraordinary 
passage from a recent work: 

“While refusing freedom of worship, Cecil, like his royal 
mistress, was ready to concede liberty of conscience.” 

The author again remarks: 

“Tt was a far greater gain for humanity when the queen de- 
clared her will to meddle in no way with the consciences of her 
subjects.” * 

The work in which the above passages occur has been exten- 
sively read by English Churchmen and Dissenters. 


* Green’s History of the English People, vol. ii. p. 292; ibid. p. 298. . 
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Feckenham was detained in prison by Elizabeth for five-and- 
twenty years, receiving bad food and every indignity that it 
pleased the jailers of those days to inflict. He died (1585) in 
one of the dungeons of the Castle of Wisbeach, in the Fens.* 

Among Feckenham’s works was a very learned treatise on 
the Holy Eucharist in reply to Hooper. At the time Dodd wrote 
his history this work was still in the “original MS.” Bishop 
Horne assailed the abbot ina series of letters which place the 
writer in a very undignified position. But Horne cared not 
what he wrote when a papist’s character was at stake. Queen 
Elizabeth was often indignant at his conduct. 

In the days of his prosperity Feckenham had been a munifi- 
cent benefactor to the poor of London. He erected public foun- 
tains of pure water for the people, and distributed daily the milk 
of twelve cows amongst the sick and indigent. He also pro- 
vided food and clothing for thirty orphan girls of “reduced 
families.” His bounty was extended to all irrespective of creed 
or party. 

I may here remark that the venerable “elms” which now 
stand in Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, were planted by Ab- 
bot Feckenham. . One particular anecdote has been preserved of 
the good, kindly abbot. When engaged in planting the trees 
above referred to, a debate was going on in Parliament respect- 
ing the religion of the country, and a messenger having brought 
word to Feckenham that the majority were in favor of “the Re- 
formation,” and that he was planting his elm-walk in vain, “ Not 
in vain, I hope,” ‘replied Feckenham ; “those that come after me 
may, perhaps, be scholars and lovers of retirement, and whilst 
walking under the shade of these trees they may sometimes 
think of the olden religion of England and the last abbot of this 
place.” 

The fate of Feckenham is one of the saddest on the rolls of 
those days of persecution and injustice. 


* Camden's Annals ; Anthony Wood's A¢hena, vol. i. p. 500; Reyner’s Historia Benedic- 
torium ; Dodd's Church History, vol. i. p. 525 ; Froude, vol. vii.; Archbishops of Canterbury, 
vol. ix ; Pomeroy’s Chronicle (black letter). 
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WHAT EUROPE OWES TO ITALY. 


As it was in the counsels of Providence that Judza and 
Jerusalem should be sources of unnumbered blessings to mankind, 
so, after Christ had suffered and risen again, Italy and Rome 
became the great watersheds from which fertilizing streams of 
religion, art, science, and literature have been diffused over the 
nations of Europe. By Italy, however, is not here meant so 
much that 


“ Magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
Magna virum,” 


of which Virgil sang in such powerful notes; not the Italy of 
the Pelasgi in the south, the Etruscans in the centre, and the 
Celts and Ligurians in the north; not Rome regal, republican, 
or imperial, the Roman Empire of the East or West, of Con. 
stantine or Theodosius, but rather that Italy of which Odoacer 
was the first king, 4nd which rose on the ruins of ancient 
Rome and is commonly called Italy during the middle ages, 
or modern Italy. From this medizval Italy the greater part 
of the nations of Europe received the language they spoke and 
the rudiments of law and letters; and from this same highly- 
favored land came, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
their earliest instruction in poetry, art, and science. While the 
Ostrogoths and Visigoths were ravaging its fair fields, and Bel- 
isarius and Narses were trying to establish the imperial au- 
thority ; while the pagan Longobards descended from the Alps 
with their wives, children, old people, wagons, oxen, and flocks, 
other forces were at work destined to redound to the good of 
the people of Italy, and through them to Europe at large. 
Odoacer, the King of Italy, though an Arian, was inclined to 
show respect to the Catholics; and the same was true of Theo- 
doric, who conquered and succeeded him. Theodolinda, Queen 
of Lombardy, prevailed on her hysbaad, Agilulph, to embrace 
the Catholic faith, and he was the first Lombard king who was 
consecrated with the iron crown formed.of the nails with which 
Christ was fastened to the cross. But these facts, which miti- 
gated the horrors of war and barbaric invasion, sprang from 
a cause to which must be referred the ultimate diffusion of the 
faith of Christ through Exftope, Ye civilization of the middle 


ages, and that of modern society, so far as it is in accordance 


' 
es 
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with the word of God and the instincts of Christianity. The 
papal authority had been consolidating itself at Rome ever since 
the time of Constantine. The seat of empire being removed to 
Byzantium, Rome was left comparatively free from imperial 
domination and from Italian political and military combinations. 
The pontiffs had time and opportunity to consult for the good 
of Italy and of Europe at large. What we owe to Italy we owe 
in great part to the popes. They were an earthly-divine provi- 
dence to other nations: they watched with paternal solicitude 
over all. 

Let us run through a few of the benefits which they show- 
ered on outlying countries—benefits mainly spiritual, but having 
the promise of this life as well as of that which is to come. 

Did Clovis, King of France, embrace Christianity through 
his wife Clotilda and receive baptism at Rheims from the hands 
of Remigius? The pope, Anastasius II. (496-498), wrote him a 
letter of congratulation on his happy change. By that letter 
the Roman pontiff again placed himself in the forefront of the 
church militant in France. 

Did the Emperor Justin endeavor to convert Arians by 
force? John I. (523-526) went in person to Byzantium and 
pleaded successfully for a policy of toleration. 

Did the Emperor Justinian support Eutychianism and deny 
the two natures in Christ? Agapetus (535-536) betook himself 
to Constantinople and reclaimed Justinian from his heresy. He 
is made to say in the Paradiso of Dante: 


“Tl benedetto Agapeto, che fue 
Sommo Pastore, alla fede sincera 
Mi dirizzo con le parole sue.” * 


Thus the Pope of Rome witnessed for orthodoxy in the East as 
in the West. 

Not the Anglo-Saxons only, but the Arian Goths, owed their 
conversion to the faith to Gregory the Great and the missions 
which he sent forth. The Holy See had in his time (590-604) 
large landed properties in Italy, Sardinia, Sicily, and even in 
Africa, and St. Gregory assiduously concerned himself in the 
administration of these and in distributing the revenues to the 
poor. He embraced opportunities as they occurred, and left 
grander projects to his successors. He was not aware how in- 
calculable a benefit he was conferring on mankind in future ages 
by his mission of St. Augustine to England. 


* J] Paradiso, canto vi. 16-18. 
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John IV. (640-642), who was a native of Dalmatia, sent large 
sums of money into his country and Istria in order to redeem 
captives. These sufferers also were indebted to Italy through 
the pope. 

Zacharias (741-752) made his political influence felt in France 
when he approved the elevation of Pepin le Bref to the throne, 
saying in reply toa question submitted to him by that prince: 
“It is better that he who has the power should have also the 
title of king.” 

Adrian I. (772-795) presided by means of his legates at the 
Second CEcumenical Council of Niczea, which condemned the 
Iconoclasts and defended the proper use of sacred images and 
pictures. By ratifying and also by disapproving the acts of 
great councils the popes made the nations their debtors in a high 
degree. Without a standard of orthodoxy from which there 
was no appeal, Christendom, with all its contingent’ advan- 
tages, would have fallen to pieces. 

Leo III. (795-816) was a prince among princes, and by his 
alliance with Charlemagne vindicated the cause of the oppressed 
throughout a vast empire. What Europe owes to Italy cannot 
be considered distinct from the question of what Europe owes 
to the popes. The Anglo-Saxon, Frank, and (in the time of 
Nicholas the Great, 858-867) Bulgarian apostles obtained their 
missions from the see of St. Peter, and placed the people whom 
they converted to the faith under its immediate jurisdiction. 
They addressed themselves in all grave and difficult questions 
to Rome; and Nicholas in particular, when dealing with a ques- 
tion of divorce between Lothaire, King of Lorraine, and his 
wife, Teutberge, enforced the law of the church as regards mar- 
riage, which is the basis of civilized society. 

After having been preceptor to the Emperor Otho I.’s son, 
and also to the son of Hugh Capet, Gerbert became pope in 
999. He aided in the development of intellect and surrounded 
himself with brilliant disciples. His influence in Europe was 
increased by the reputation he possessed for geometry, mechan- 
ics, and astronomy. Indeed, he was said to be versed in all the 
learning of his time. The introduction of the Arabic figures 
into Europe is ascribed to him, and also that of pendulum clocks 
and the motive power of steam. He invented a horologe and 
composed music, being in all respects in advance of his age.* 
Thus he exalted Italy and made Europe her debtor. 

Gregory VII. (the illustrious Hildebrand), Urban II., Pascal 


* Havard, Le Moyen Age, 252-255. 
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II., Gelasius II., and Calixtus II. preserved the church in many 
countries from becoming secularized by resisting Henry IV. and 
another emperor of Germany in the investiture quarrel. Con- 
ceding to the emperor the temporal investiture of bishops and 
mitred abbots, the pope reserved to himself the spiritual inves- 
titure, or right of conferring ecclesiastical titles. The former 
was done by means of the sceptre, the latter with the crosier and 
ring. Thus right was regarded on either side and society left 
free to progress. 

But Europe at large was threatened by a Mohammedan 
conquest. Religion and civilization were at stake. The great 
Italian benefactors of mankind were alive to the gravity of the 
situation. The Turks must be resisted ; and what Europe owes 
to Italy in this particular is powerfully illustrated by the fol- 
lowing passage: “Sylvester II. was the originator of a union 
of Christian nations against them. St. Gregory VII. collected 
fifty thousand men to repel them. Urban II. actually set in 
motion the long crusade. Honorius II. instituted the order of 
Knights Templars to protect the pilgrims from their assaults. 
Eugenius III. sent St. Bernard to preach the Holy War. In- 
nocent III. advocated it in the august Council of the Lateran. 
Nicholas IV. negotiated an alliance with the Tartars for its 
prosecution. Gregory X. was in the Holy Land in the midst of 
it, with our Edward I., when he was elected pope. Urban V. 
received and reconciled the Greek emperor with a view to 
its renewal. Innocent VI. sent the Blessed Peter Thomas, the 
Carmelite, to preach in its behalf. Boniface IX. raised the mag- 
nificent army of French, Germans, and Hungarians who fought 
the great battle of Nicopolis. Eugenius IV. formed the confed- 
eration of Hungarians and Poles who fought the battle of Varna. 
Nicholas V. sent round St. John Capistran to urge the princes 
of Christendom against the enemy. Calixtus III. sent the cele- 
brated Hunyades to fight with them. Pius II. addressed to their 
sultan an apostolic letter of warning and denunciation. Sixtus 
IV. fitted out a fleet against them. Innocent VIII. made them 
his mark from the beginning of his pontificate to the end. St. 
Pius V. added the “ Auxilium Christianorum” to Our Lady’s 
Litany in thankfulness for his victory over them. Gregory XIII. 
with the same purpose appointed the festival of the Rosary. 
Clement IX. died of grief on account of their successes. The 
venerable Innocent XI. appointed the festival of the Holy Name 
of Mary for their rout before Vienna. Clement XTI. extended 


the Feast of the Rosary to the whole church for the great vic- 
VOL, XXXVII—21 
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tory over them near Belgrade.’”’* They were beaten back and 
forced out of a great part of Europe, while the crusades which 
had been directed against them resulted in keeping open the ac- 
cess of pilgrims, travellers, and merchants to Eastern provinces 
whose produce, mental and material, enriched Europe. 

We have now reached a period when the popes more clearly 
and fully became identified with Italy in the benefits they diffused 
on surrounding nations and tribes. Centres of learning sprang up 
all over Europe, fed from Italian sources and incited to emula- 
tion by the famous Italian universities. Art, science, literature, 
discovery, seemed continually flowing from Italy as their home 
and fountain-head, and of these we shall find abundant instances 
if we follow the stream of time. 

The Pandects of Justinian were discovered by accident in 
Amalfi about 11335. They were carefully copied at Pisa, and 
they greatly contributed to propagate the true principles of jus- 
tice and its better administration in France, Germany, and Italy. 
The manners of the age were still semi-barbarous and the codes 
in use often conflicting. The Pandects led to the disuse of duels 
between litigants—a most uncivilized and_ uncertain way of de- 
ciding on which side the right lay. 

While the victory of “ blind old Dandolo” over Murzuphlus 
at Constantinople (1205) increased the wealth and influence of 
Venice, it tended also to pour into Europe more profusely the 
treasures of the East. Once discharged on the wharves of 
Venice, they soon found their way northward. 

The value of Dante’s poetry to the literary world at large 
can hardly be too highly estimated. It exalted the mind and’ 
charmed the ear by the most exquisite music and elaborate 
rhyme; it-conveyed a mass of knowledge on a wide range of 
subjects; suggested thought and inquiry; painted living and 
dead men with dramatic power; enlisted sympathies on the side 
of the good and great of all ages, and cursed and withered vice 
in all its forms. It exalted human love and divine; it vindicated 
the glorious truths of Christianity, and launched with uncon- 
trollable fervor into the regions of imagination. His own per- 
sonal history gave life to Dante’s chief poem; and this element 
of interest had been wanting in the three great epics which had 
preceded by many centuries his immortal production. No book 
of human composition had ever before combined so many varied 
subjects of interest, and in this respect it will more than bear 
comparison with all the great poems that have since appeared. 


* Newman on the Turks, lect. iii. 
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Europe owes its taste for hymns to Jacopone; for extended 
poems and epics to Dante, Tasso, and Ariosto; for sonnets to 
Petrarch ; for ascetic writings to St. Catherine of Sienna; and 
for the classics to the Italian authors of the Renaissance in the 
fifteenth century. 

The dawn of European art appeared first in Italian skies. 
There shone forth Cimabue (1240-1300), the father of modern 
painting, whether on canvas or glass, as well as of wall frescoes. 
There Giotto (1276-1336), his pupil, became famous for sculp- 
ture, architecture, and painting ; and the time would fail to tell 
of Giorgione, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Perugino, Correg- 
gio, Giulio Romano, Michael Angelo, Titian, Paul Veronese, 
Tintoretto, Caracci, Domenichino, Guido, Salvator Rosa, and 
Carlo Dolci, who succeeded one another during four hundred 
years. Suffice it to say that Europe marvelled at the splendor 
of their productions, bought them, studied them, copied them, and 
imitated them as models of art. The debt is too great ever to be 
paid; it is enough if we continue to be grateful. It increases as 
time goes on. About the end of the fourteenth century Taddeo 
Bartoli was perhaps the greatest artist of Siena. In his pictures 
in tarsia—that is, pictures executed in colored wood—we find 
illustrations of the Nicene Creed. The originals exist in the choir 
stalls of the chapel of the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena. Some 
years ago Mr. Henry Casolani, of Birkdale, in England, drew the 
sketches from which lithographs have just been made‘and pub- 
lished in London. This is but one out of countless examples of 
what we mean. 

The revival of sculpture was coincident with that of paint- 
ing. The Florentine Donato di Bardi (born 1383) was the 
earliest professor of it among the moderns. No need to speak ~ 
here of Michael Angelo, Benvenuto Cellini, Bernini, and Canova. 
Two among them were great as architects as well as sculptors; 
and of St. Peter’s at Rome it is still true that 





“Thou of temples old or altars new 
Standest alone, with nothing like to thee 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true,” 


But we must pass on from the well known to the less known, 
if we would enlarge on what Europe owes to Italy. 

It may here be remarked that the presence of the popes in 
Rome seems to have been necessary for the due action and in- 
fluence of Italy on the rest of the world. When the Ro- 
man pontifis exercised their dominion in a foreign country, and 
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passed seventy years in Avignon, “the sciences, arts, and the in- 
dustries of Rome, which had served as a model to all nations, 
wholly disappeared.” * 

Before the year 1492 the only divisions of the earth yet 
known were Europe, Asia, and Africa. The circumference of 
the globe was unexplored, and few believed or even dreamed that 
our world was round. Many maritime discoveries, however, had 
been made, particularly by the Portuguese. The Azores, the 
Canary Islands, and the coast of Guinea had become known, and 
some explorers had reached the extreme southerly point of 
Africa and had given it the name of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The next great discovery of a territorial description was to be 
accomplished by an Italian named Christopher Columbus. Ten- 
nyson hailed, as every warm-hearted traveller near Genoa ever 
will hail, the house at Cogoleto in which he was born and where 
his father was a wool-carder. There, to his mind's eye, the 


“Young Columbus seemed to rove, 
Yet present in his native grove, 
Now watching high on mountain cornice, 
And steering, now, from a purple cove, 


“ Now pacing mute by ocean’s rim ; 
Till, in a narrow street and dim, 
He stay’d the wheels at Cogoleto, 
And drank, and loyally drank to him.” 


The talents of the boy at fourteen could not escape observation, 
and, his conduct being praiseworthy, his father allowed him 
time to apply to arithmetic, geometry, and other sciences con- 
. nected with navigation. He had heard with keen interest of the 
discovery of new latids by the Portuguese, and he followed the 
instincts of genius by learning navigation in theory from books, 
and then afterwards in practice by several sea-voyages. How 
beautiful and attractive is life at such an age and with a noble 
ambition stirring in the brain! He took service under a Genoese 
captain; joined in expeditions against the Turks and the Vene- 
tians; engaged in combats; weathered many a storm ; acquired 
knowledge, reputation, and experience; sailed to the coasts of 
Portugal; was wrecked, and arrived at Lisbon in rags and with- 
outa maravedi in his pocket. But Providence and hisown genius 
frayed him a path through every difficulty and trouble. He 
was sure there was a new world, and he resolved to discover 


* Bosco, /talian History, translated by Morell, p. 61. 
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it. Years were spent-in vain efforts, and he was jeered at as a 
madman; but at last the necessary ships were obtained, and he 
sailed with three vessels from the coast of Spain, August 3, 1492. 
History contains nothing more thrilling than the story of his 
first voyage—the despair and mutiny of the crew, the un- 
daunted resolution and perseverance of their captain and leader. 
At length land was reached October 12, 1492. Columbus set 
foot on St. Salvador, and the natives worshipped him and his 
companions as gods. He stayed in Cuba; he landed in St. 
Domingo. He had brought Christ across the waters. It had 
been his first thought. His dream was realized, at least in part, 
and the glorious scenery, the perfumed breezes, the wild exube- 
rance of vegetable life, the water pure as crystal, filled him with 
delight. He had found the new world—and what a world! 
Would a lifetime or many lifetimes suffice to explore it? Is 
Europe indebted to him for the discovery? Are the vast white 
populations of North and South America indebted? The debt 
is owed to Italy, for Columbus was an Italian. Something is 
owing to Amerigo Vespucci, the Florentine, also for his discove- 
ries, but they must not be suffered to obscure the fact that 
Columbus discovered not islands only but the continent of 
America.* 

“His presence and his persuasions,” writes Bosco, “having 
entirely regained the confidence of the king, he set out for 
his third voyage, and this time discovered that vast continent 
the credit of which has been unjustly given to Amerigo Ves- 
pucci.” Father Knight, the Jesuit, thus records the momentous 
event: “ Columbus turned westward and anxiously explored the 
northern boundary of the gulf [of Paria]. Here first the 
Spaniards set foot on the mainland. Columbus was too ill to 
go himself, but he caused Mass to be said on shore, for it was 
Sunday, and he sent his worthy lieutenant, Pedro de Terreros, 
to take possession of the land in the accustomed way for the 
Spanish sovereigns, and to erect a cross as usual. Pedro de 
Terreros was the first and André de Corral the second who set 
foot in South America. If Columbus had known at this particu- 
larmoment that he had really reached the continent, it is very 
certain that no fit of gout would have kept him prisoner in his 
bed. He was actually sailing west for the express purpose of 
finding some safer outlet to the north than the dreadful Dra- 
gon’s Mouth, and this makes it clear that he at that moment 
mistook the long promontory of Paria for an island. But it 

* A, G. Knight, S.J., Life of Columbus, p, 178. 
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seems equally clear that when he found.time to reflect he dis- 
covered his mistake.” 

Another discovery, of very minor importance, was made by 
this adventurous and, we may add, saintly Italian. The mag- 
netic needle of the compass had long been known to point a lit- 
tle to the east of the north, and not due north. Columbus, sail- 
ing westward, found that the needle gradually lost its eastward 
direction and pointed due north, and then gradually moved a 
little way to the west. On his return, and in nearly the same 
place where it had changed, it gradually passed back to its first 
position. The reason why the magnetic needle, though always 
pointing northward, varies a little in different parts of the world 
is not even now clearly understood, but the fact remains.* 

The intellectual movement of the Renaissance resulted in the 
literary treasures of Europe being augmented by the possession 
of many works of ancient Greece and Rome previously un- 
known. Palla Strozzi sent into Greece at his own expense to 
inquire for ancient manuscripts, and had Plutarch and works by 
Plato bought for him. Poggio Bracciolini, when at the Council 
of Constance, found in the dust-hole of a monastery Cicero's 
orations. He copied Quintilian and discovered Lucretius, Plau- 
tus, Piiny, and many other Latin authors. Guarini travelled in 
the East in search of codices. Giovanni Aurispa returned to 
Venice laden with hundreds of manuscripts. Old Latin classicism 
became engrafted anew on the flourishing stock of Italian litera- 
ture and language. Europe at large was alive to the value of 
these rare importations. Birth and wealth were no longer 
everything : mind and industry began to have their appreciated 
value. Society was elevated and adorned—sometimes, it is true, 
at the expense of religion, but not necessarily and not always. 

The academies that arose in Italy in the fifteenth century had 
influence all over Europe. They were those of Florence, Naples, 
and Rome. Cosmo de’ Medici was the founder of the first. The 
philosophy of Plato was especially prized and studied in this 
school of learning, and that philosophy has important points of 
contact with the doctrines of Christ. The academy promoted 
art, particularly through classic models, and it strained every 
nerve for the revival of ancient learning. The Roman academy 
was founded by Giulio Pomponio Leto, with a similar view of 
discovering and investigating ancient manuscripts and monu- 
ments. The author of the lives of the first hundred popes, Pla- 
tina, was a member of this institution. 


* Buckley’s History of Natural Science, pp. 56-7. 
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To none of Italy's: sons is science more indebted than to 
Galileo Galilei. Unfortunately for himself, he was greatly in 
advance of his age and not so discreet as he might have been in 
the mode of advancing his opinions. He shocked the pardon- 
able prejudices of many who had been brought up in a different 
system, and came into trouble from which he barely escaped 
with his life. The decrees, however, against him and the Coper- 
nican system of astronomy were subsequently rescinded, and his 
name, discoveries, and purely scientific teaching are now in as 
much honor at Rome as in other centres of iearning. To him 
we are indebted in the first instance for discovering and explain- 
ing the principle of the pendulum asan instrument to be append- 
ed to a clock in order to regulate the motion of the wheels and 
impart to them an invariable movement. 

But the pendulum was a trifle compared with the telescope. 
From Pisa Galileo went to Padua, where he was professor of 
philosophy, and invented that instrument which so wonderfully 
enlarges the range of human vision that now “science reaches 
forth her arms to feel from world to world, and charms her 
secret from the latest moon.” Galileo was the first to detect the 
mountains of that orb, and the deep, dark hollows, and the wide 
plains which he mistook for oceans. He gazed with delight on 
the tiny stars of the Milky Way, on the planet Jupiter, and on 
Jupiter's four moons. He felt sure that his new instrument 
would help him to read wonderful truths in the glorious uni- 
verse of God's creation, and he threw his whole heart and soul 
into the study. He discovered also the rate of falling bodies, 
the phases of Venus, and the sun-spots. But his great achieve- 
ment, for which science is most indebted to him, was the con- 
firmation of the truth of the system of Copernicus, that the earth 
moves round the sun, and not the sun round the earth. It was 
this and his mode of dealing with Scripture, which seemed to 
teach the contrary,,that brought him into straits with which 
we are all familiar. Rolling years have cleared his tame and 
confirmed his judgments. In the spot where he stood on his 
trial and suffered a kind of honorable imprisonment we have in 
our time seen another Italian astronomer arise to teach and de- 
vote his life to the study of astronomy with immense success 
and European reputation. This was Angelo Secchi, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. : 

Born at Reggio in 1818, he studied theology in the Jesuit 
college at Loreto, and made considerable advance in the know- 
ledge of mathematics and physics, for which he had evidently 
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a special talent. He afterwards in the United States gave him. 
self to the science of astronomy at Georgetown College, where 
he became professor of mathematics and astronomy. He sub- 
sequently professed physics at the Collegio Romano in Rome, 
but, being with his brethren driven for a time from the Eternal 
City, he travelled in France, England, and America. He was 
thus prepared in every way, especially by the education ac- 
quired in foreign lands, to play the part of a great astronomer 
and follow in the steps of Galileo. On his return to Rome 
he entered once more upon those solar studies which were 
to occupy him to the close of his life. The observatory at the 
Collegio Romano was then in a sad state, but he succeeded 
in erecting it afresh over an arm of the church of St. Ignatius, 
and in procuring the new instruments required ‘for stellar obser- 
vation. This observatory became one of the most famous in 
Europe. The revelations made by Kirchhoff concerning the 
solar spectrum were accepted by Secchi with delight, and: he 
took the most lively interest in the new mode of analyzing the 
constituents of the solar envelope. He studied with ardor all 
the heavenly bodies, and aimed at determining the physical 
condition of the remotest stars, and even at discovering their 
displacements by the variations in their spectrum. 

European and Italian science were brought together into 
close quarters when Father Secchi, in 1867, delivered his con- 
ferences on the sun to the young men studying at the school of 
Geneviéve in Paris. It was out of these lectures that his great 
work on the sun was constructed and brought toa close in the 
year in which he died. He knew that he should leave behind 
him an enduring monument of his genius and industry, as well 
as a landmark showing the utmost stage astronomical science 
had reached at the time of his decease. His essay also on side- 
real astronomy, called Zhe Stars, deserves to be borne in mind. 
Considering the periodical character of the spots and prominen- 
ces in the sun, he infers, as we might expect, that the sun is 
truly and in every sense a star, but variable and endowed with 
a movement proper to itself. Night after night, under the clear 
moonbeams that fell on the splendors of Rome, Father Secchi 
took his rapid journeys through the starry skies, catalogued the 
four hundred and forty-four colored stars, calling each by a 
name, and marked its ascension and decline, magnitude and spe- 
cial colors, which are often variable and magnificent beyond de- 
scription. He described in simple language the stars, or rather 
suns, which night~reveals, escorted by satellites. These were 
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sometimes of immense and dazzling brightness, and sometimes 
comparatively obscure. He felt that he was not alone. Per- 
haps at the same moment other star-watchers of European fame 
were observing from their towers the same stupendous phe- 
nomena and arriving at the same, or very nearly the same, 
conclusions as his own—Schellen, Tait, Croll, Lockyer, Hug- 
gins, Guillemin, Roscoe, Proctor, and Helmholtz. But he 
did not observe suns, or stars, only. There were times 
when he encountered masses or groups of heavenly bodies 
emitting indistinct light and possessing no definite shape. 
Sometimes he could detect no distinct points, no centre. The 
Milky Way was an immense agglomeration of complex 
masses of stars, each one apparently composed of numberless 
systems of a high order. There were nebule of vast éxtent 
which seemed to consist of incomplete stars, having luminous 
concentrations of matter towards their centre alone. Others, 
shaped like a ring, looked as though they had arrived at a point 
where they would break up and subdivide into planets. Father 
Secchi did not assert nor believe that the universe is absolutely 
limitless, but he concluded that it is practically so. <A thing, he 
said, composed of distinct and discontinuous beings can never 
be infinite, difficult though it be to some minds to imagine a 
void, and though the telescopes of Lord Rosse and Capel, of 
Melbourne, Paris, and Washington, are continually disclosing 
more and more phenomena of creation in the realms of space. 
He placed himself side by side with the greatest observers of the 
heavenly bodies, and helped by his example to rebut the charge 
often brought against the Catholic Church of being hostile to 
the investigations of science. He welcomed every astronomi- 
cal truth that was clearly established either by his own observa- 
tion or by that of his scientific brethren throughout the world. 
He did not differ from Herschel in acknowledging that the Milky 
Way agglomerates perhaps eighteen millions of stars, or suns, 
yet is but one among other cosmic systems as great or greater 
than itself. The sun, he taught, is a star in the nebula called the 
Milky Way, and the nearest star, Alpha Centauri, is nineteen 
trillions of miles distant. The light of Sirius could not reach us 
in less than twenty years, that of Capella in seventy-two years, 
and that of the pole star in fifty. But there are stars in the 
Milky Way of which the light would require ten thousand years 
to leap the space which intervenes between them and thé earth. 
Nay, there are astronomers who maintain that the light of some 
nebulz, travelling at the rate of’one hundred and eighty-five 
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thousand miles a second, would not arrive within our view in 
less than seven hundred thousand years. Having pushed to the 
utmost length the study of the heavenly bodies by means of 
spectrum analysis, Father Secchi discovered the existence of the 
solar chromosphere, and he holds the first place among the in- 
vestigators of this department of science. To him we are in. 
debted for the knowledge of the fact that the sun is surrounded 
by a vast ocean of flame to a depth of five thousand miles, ac- 
cording to Lockyer’s measurement. There furious storms per- 
petually rage. The least billows of its liquid fire are hundreds 
of miles high, and the crests of the waves are calculated to at- 
tain the elevation of fifty thousand or seventy thousand miles. 
The spectroscope, which Secchi so ably utilized, reveals the fact 
that this ocean of colored flame consists of the glowing vapor of 
at least fifteen of the elementary substances which form the 
earth’s crust. The same father has diagrammed and classified 
some of the swells on this sea, that appear sometimes as promi- 
nences on the sun itself. One of this kind has been measured ris- 
ing to the height of two hundred thousand miles, and the storms 
in this ocean of fire rush with the swiftness of one hundred and 
sixty miles a second. Secchi has done honor to Italy, to science, 
and to religion as the foster-nurse of science in our own day, and 
is mentioned here at some length as having carried on the scien- 
tific traditions of Galileo and obtained the recognition and thanks 
of Etrope. 

Material science is not exalted here above its real value. 
The Apostles’ Creed, as we read even in A/ton Locke, is worth all 
the objectivities and subjectivities in the world; but the debt of 
Europe’ to Italy is our theme at present, and of that debt scien- 
tific discoveries and advance form a conspicuous part. As in the 
year 1609 Galileo brought into view distant worlds by means 
of the telescope, so, about fifty years later, Malpighi, a native of 
Crevalcuore, near Bologna, revealed the wonders of exceedingly 
minute structures by means of the microscope. Fibres, vessels, 
and germs had before his time been as much hidden from sight 
through their minuteness as the moons of Jupiter were through 
their distance. He applied the microscope chiefly to anatomi- 
cal investigation, and demonstrated the fact of arteries being 
connected with veins by means of capillaries. He described the 
air-cells from which the blood derives its oxygen. He showed 
how if becomes oxygenated and throws off its carbonic acid. 
He published a careful description of the nerves, vessels, and cov- 
erings of the tongue; explained the nature of the cells contain- 
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ing the coloring matter of the negro’s skin; described the silk- 
worm, the peculiar vessels in which it secretes the juice from 
which its silk is made, and the changes which the different parts 
of its frame undergo while being turned intoa moth. He was, 
in fact, the first to attempt to trace the anatomy of insects. 
Nor did he neglect plants and the delicate and beautiful con- 
trivances of nature as seen in vegetable anatomy. 

There were in the last century two Italians to whom Europe 
owed the discovery, first, of animal electricity, and, secondly, of 
chemical or voltaic electricity. Each of these has given his 
name to science, the one as the inventor of the galvanic battery, 
and the other of the voltaic pile. Aloisio Galvani, a Bolognese, 
born in 1737, led by the observations of his wife, detected the 
peculiar effect of currents of electricity on the limbs of a frog, 
and his discoveries were spoken of far and wide under the name 
of galvanism. Volta, a professor of natural philosophy at Pa- 
' via, took up the subject where the lecturer Galvani left it. 
A controversy arose between them which lasted till Galvani’s 
death in 1798, and many years after it became known that each 
of the naturalists had been right, though apparently at variance. 
Volta was right in ascribing the convulsion of the frog’s legs to 
the contact of two metals in connection with a fluid ; while Gal- 
vani was right in affirming that there is an electricity in animals 
which acts without any other help. An Italian named Nobili 
detected in 1826, by means of a galvanometer, the passage of an 
electric current in the frog, and it has since been found to be 
common to all animals. It is to Volta’s pile, called after his own 
name, that we owe all the powerful galvanic batteries with which 
our experiments of most value are now made. Galvani, Volta, 
and Nobili placed themselves on the line which Franklin had 
started, which has led to the electric telegraph and has a future 
still before it of which none can divine the end. 

In the autobiography of Dr. Granville, who was one of 
Volta’s pupils, many interesting facts will be found in reference 
to him and other professors in the University of Pavia at the 
commencement of the present century. Spallanzani, for exam- 
ple, explained the phenomenon of digestion by assuming and 
Proving the existence of an acid principle in the stomach, to 
Which he gave the name of gastric juice, and in virtue of which 
food was converted into chyle, the primordial element of the 
blood. Scarpa made important and valuable observations’ on 
aneurism, the ligature of the principal arteries, and the treatment 
of hydrocele by injection. He was the chief of surgeons, and no 
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anatomist before his time pushed forward so successfully the in- 
vestigation of the nervous fibriles of the heart. Attracted by 
the fame of Volta and his pile, “ pupils and professors,” says Dr. 
Granville, “from Padua, Bologna, Pisa—the three most re. 
nowned universities of Italy—flocked actually to Pavia. I re. 
member ‘Galvani, coming over from Bologna on the occasion, 
showing us his frog experiments and engaging in earnest and 
animated discussion on the then-called animal electricity with 
our eminent professor.” * 

But it is in the aggregate rather than in details that Italy 
stands forth as the great benefactress of Europe; and it has not 
unfrequently happened that the reigning pontiff has seemed to 
sum up the benefits bestowed at a particular period both in his 
own person and work and in the surroundings of his court. 
Popes who have not been remarkable for personal piety, perhaps 
even the reverse, have nevertheless been prominent as leaders 
of religious and secular civilization, and have carried on the 
movement which shows that unremittingly, however slowly, the 
human spirit struggles towards the light. It was so with Leo 
X., the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, Tuscany’s great bene- 
factor. Asa lover of learning Leo encouraged artists and lite- 
rary men with great liberality. To the poor he was beneficent, 
to all affable. He desired above all things to enhance the glory 
and welfare of his country, assiduously promoted the fine arts, 
welcomed foreigners of distinction, and strove to keep far away 
the terrible scourge of war. Sciences and letters, ancient and 
modern, flourished under his fostering wing. By him the Uni- 
versity of Rome was re-established and richly endowed. He 
brought to light and published ancient authors and founded the 
Laurentian Library. His reign was so illustrious through the 
progress of arts and letters that the brilliant epoch which he 
adorned has been called the age of Leo X. Then arose the 
poets Ariosto, Vida, Sannazaro, Berni, Ascolti, and Alamanni. 
Cardinal Bembo, Machiavelli, Caravaggio, Guicciardini, Fra- 
castor the physician and poet, Giulio Romano, Cardinal Sadoleto, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, and many others of 
distinguished name, added lustre to the group. Tartaglia, an 
orphan of Brescia, whose life had been providentially preserved 
when he was left in early boyhood severely wounded on the 
door-step of the house where his parents had been murdered, 
grew up a studious and profoundly learned man, and was the 
first in Italy who, by applying geometry to mechanics, revived 


* Vol. i. p. 46, 
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sciences which had languished throughout Europe and might 
have been lost but for his application and genius. The Complu- 
tensian Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes was sufficient to secure 
him a lasting remembrance in the republic of letters. It exhi- 
bited in one view the Scriptures in their most ancient languages ; 
and the compiler, it should be recollected, was greatly encour- 
aged in his difficult task by Leo X., who threw open to him the 
precious collection of the Vatican, and supplied him especially 
with the Greek MSS. required.* But for the labors of such 
men Protestants would never have possessed a Bible at all. 

St. Peter’s is in itself a boon to Europe. Pope Julius 11. was 
desirous of making Rome the finest city in the world. The am- 
bition was laudable, for what else ought the metropolis of Chris- 
tendom to be? He invited Bramante, a celebrated Florentine 
architect, to Rome, and charged him to build near to the Vati- 
can, in which the popes resided, a basilica so magnificent that it 
might be considered the grandest monument upon earth. At 
the entreaty of Bramante, who felt the pressure of his advancing 
age, the pope invited Michael Angelo Buonarotti also to the 
sacred city. He was entrusted to commence a mausoleum for 
Pope Julius, and at the same time set about painting several 
pictures on the walls of the papal chapel, since called the Sistine 
from the name of Pope Sixtus, by whom it was erected. The 
grand roof of the chapel also was ornamented by him with 
paintings of Scriptural subjects. Leonardo da Vinci at this time 
was flourishing at Milan, and being a poet, painter, geometrician, 
mechanician, and musician, skilled in all bodily exercises, able to 
tame the wildest horses and make marble statues, as well as work 
wonders on canvas, all the princes of Italy were eager to secure 
his services. Julius II. did not rest till he had persuaded him to 
come to Rome to employ his genius in embellishing the Vatican, 
which Bramante was then active in repairing. During nearly 
the whole of the pontificate of Leo X. he continued his labors at 
Rome, aiding in the construction and decoration of those immor- 
tal works whose repute was to go forth into all lands. The 
basilica of St. Peter’s, with its immense and lofty cupola, being 
of such vast proportions, so rich in marble work, statues, paint- 
ings, and monuments, executed with great variety of style, re- 
quired more than two centuries to bring it to completion. It 
represents the zeal of many popes, the skill of several architects 
from Bramante to Buonarotti, the services of many eminent 
painters and sculptors, and the genius of Christian Italy. 


* Hefele, Life of Ximenes, p. 136. 
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If Italia has possessed to her own harm the fatal gift of 
beauty, that wonderful gift has been the stimulus of life, reli. 
gious, artistic, scientific, and literary, to the nations near and far. 
Every one of her famous cities has contributed to the charm and 
might of her European influence. Around Rome as the central 
light have shone the lesser but radiant stars of Florence, with its 
Duomo and Santa Croce, its Dante and schools of painting ; 
Padua, Bologna, Pisa, and Pavia, with their renowned universi- 
ties; Naples, with its sunny bay, museum, and neighboring cities 
of the dead; Palermo, with its memories of Metellus, Belisarius, 
and Robert Guiscard; Genoa la Superba, with its magnificent 
harbor ; Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic, throned upon her 
hundred isles, opulent with the memory of Giorgione, Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese, and beautiful as the bride of the 
sea with her canals, gondolas, and palaces in Saracenic and Arabic 
style; Milan, with its chanting choirs: 

“The giant.windows’ blazon’d fires, 
The height, the space, the gloom, the glory, 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires!” 

Just at present the civilized world seems to be wandering in 
self-chosen ways, and Italy has followed evil examples. Let us 
hope and pray that she will return into the paths of dignity and 
truth, so that Europe may still recognize her majestic intelligence 
and continue to bask in the light of her radiant and many-sided 
influences. ‘ 


THE YOUTH OF SAINT ANSELM.* 


No science has perhaps gained more by modern facilities 
for travel and research than that of hagiology. In most of the 
old-fashioned lives of the saints wherewith we were edified in 
the days of our youth the man was entirely lost sight of ina 
host of the most astonishing and in themselves eccentric details 
that the author could rake together. Not unfrequently the 
life of one saint, by altering name and date, might have done 
duty for half a dozen other saints equally well, so absent were 
those characteristic touches which form a portrait, those fea- 
tures of the mental and moral physiognomy by which saint 
differs from saint even more than sinner from sinner; for it 


*See The Life and Times of St, Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains, By Martin Rule, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 1883. 
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seems as if the higher we gaze up the scale of perfection the 
more varied are the beauties of which our feeble vision becomes 
gradually cognizant. “Star differs from star,” not only in the 
hue and brightness of its glory, but in the marvels which com- 
pose its orb, infinitely more than pebble differs from pebble 
along the unmeasured reaches of the shingly beach; and yet no 
two pebbles even are alike. 

Montalembert, in his Life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, made 
us, as it were, personally acquainted with her as a woman as well 
as asaint. By thus bringing her within reach of our human 
sympathies he inspired our adniiration with a new life and our 
hearts with fresh courage for our own conflict. The track then 
marked out by Montalembert has in more than one instance 
been successfully followed by other Catholic writers, and by 
none more so than by Mr. Rule, whose work on The Life and 
Times of St. Anselm is one of the most beautiful and at the same 
time solid and instructive biographies that we have ever seen. 
Several years of loving labor have been spent upon this work, 
and the result—or rather one result—is an accumulation of de- 
tails, many of them entirely new, which greatly enhance the 
interest of the narrative, as well as the accuracy and complete- 
ness which give it an especial value. 

Tracing by personal investigation the footsteps of the saint 
from his mountain-girdled cradle at Aosta to his tomb at Canter- 
bury, the author has verified, often by repeated visits, every to- 
pographical notice or reference of medizval and other writers 
on the spot; sparing no pains in the recovery whether of de- 
tailed record, oral tradition, or incidental allusion which mght 
aid him to unearth long-buried and forgotten facts. The infor- 
mation thus laboriously collected supplies more than one missing 
link, disentangles more than one rusted knot in the chain of me- 
dizval history, and is, moreover, of effectual assistance to Mr. 
Rule in his able refutation of the saint’s detractors, enabling him 
to correct mistakes into which, one copying from another, all 
modern biographers of Lanfranc and St. Anselm have fallen.* 


*Very notably Dean Hook, Dean Church, and Mr, Freeman. Also, M. Charma, Herr 
Hasse and his translator Mr. Turner, Washington and Mark Wilks in 7he Zhree Arch- 
bishops, and we know not how many writers besides, all repeat the same blunders, usually 
accompanied by moral reflections—wide of the mark, because basele s. Who, for instance, has 
not been told, ad nauseam, that when Lanfranc, the learned Pavian, on his way to Le Bec, was 
left tied toa tree by robbers, he wished to pray, but could not, decause he did not know a sing'e 
prayer ?—when the facts are these: As day dawned in the wood, Lanfranc, already a monk at 
heart, began to recite Matins and Lauds—offices comprising, besides hymns, versicles, responses, 
and antiphons, two lessons out of St, Paul's Epistles, the 7e LD. um, Benedicite, Benedictus, and 
twenty-one psalms. But the task was too much for him, exhausted as he was. He broke dowr. 
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The style is clear and simple, almost epistolary in its easy flow: 
Here and there, but rarely, an expression perhaps too colloquial 
has slipped in. Many of the lighter pages have about thema 
certain poetical delicacy, while graver ones rise at times to 
eloquence. The narrative hangs well together, and the varying 
groups of the numerous dramatis persone never encroach unduly 
upon the luminous and wondrously attractive central figure. 
The work is elucidated by plentiful notes, many of which are, in 
fact, condensed dissertations; and each volume is completed by 
an appendix, of equal value and interest to the learned if not to 
the ordinary reader. ’ 

St. Anselm has been dead for nearly eight hundred years, 
and it may be safely averred that Mr. Rule is the first writer 
who has made any serious effort to find out who he was. By 
carefully following up one or two stray indications he arrived 
at the certainty that the saint was of princely race; but we can 
imagine what months of reading and research among the nu- 
merous histories of Lombardy, of Trans-Juran Burgundy, of 
Aosta, Susa, and Ivrea, his excursus on St. Anselm's pedigree 
alone must represent. We have not space to enter into the par- 
ticulars of this research, in the course of which no matter what 
stray facts are economized and turned to account; we can do 
little more than give the author’s conclusions and refer to the 
book itself for the rest.* 

Anselm, the son of Gundulf and Ermenberg, was born at 
Aosta between the April of 1033 and 1034. ‘“Gundulf was, not 
improbably, a son or grandson of Manfred I., Marquis of Susa, 
who in his turn was maternal uncle of Arduin, Marquis of Ivrea, 
and for some thirteen years king of Italy; and thus of the 
kindred of Boniface, Marquis of Tuscany, and father of the illus- 
trious Matilda. Nor can there be a reasonable doubt that 
Ermenberg was a granddaughter of Conrad the Pacific, King of 
Trans-Juran Burgundy, and thus first cousin to the Emperor 
Henry II., and kinswoman more or less distant to every consid- 
erable prince in Christendom.” 


And then he cried out in self-abasement : ‘‘O Lord God, how many years have I spent upon 
this world's learning! I have wearied body and soul with secular studies, but have not yet 
learnt to recite the Office of thy praise! Deliver me from this trouble and I will strive to do 
thee service as 1 ought” (vol, i. p. 87). The foot-notes here, as elsewhere throughout the 
book, are very valuable. They here point out the then accepted sense of servire and servitium 
—words proper to the Divine Office, or, as we still say, divine service, And also, with reference 
to the same incident, there is a note on the sense of nudus—/.e., stripped of the outer garments, 
as a monk without his tunic or a soldier without his armor, but not necessarily stripped dare. 

* Pp, 1-4 should be read in conjunction with pp, 402-415, where mediaval terminology for 
the exact specification of social rank is fully treated. 
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The sovereign magistrate of Aosta had from time immemo- 
rial united in himself the titles of bishop and count, until on the 
death of Bishop Anselm II., about 1020, a nephew succeeded him 
in the episcopate only, while the secular honors were bequeathed 
to a brother-in-law, Humbert the White-handed, Count of Mau- 
rienne, and progenitor of the royal house of Savoy. 

Gundulf and Ermenberg had a palace at Aosta. Tradition, 
supported by documentary evidence, points to the beautiful 
domain of Gressan, about three miles distant, as their country 
home. This property is still called Clochatel, vernacular for 
enclos du chdteau. We will quote the description given of St. 
Anselm’s early home: 


“Sweet, peaceful Clochatel! Nowhere in this favored valley does 
noontide heat scorch less fiercely, as nowhere does evening gale or breath 
of morn blow more refreshingly, than here—here, where, when autumn 
days grow short, the neighboring husbandman wends homeward, bending 
beneath his gathered wealth of maize, and the burnished poplars hang 
forth to the sunset their foliage of silver and gold,and the chestnut falls 
soft on the turf, and the bells of the drowsy kine make a mellow discord, 
and down the vast valley to right and left the giant crags blaze with an 
amber glory ; whilst far away the clear blue shadow rises, creeping slowly 
over avalanche and glacier, and as it rises the sky-touching snows of 
Combin, of Velan, and of the nearer Becca di Nona one by one quicken 
into rosy splendor and fade into night.” 


St. Anselm has left a description of his mother—not in the 
days of her early beauty, but as a matron in middle life; pious, 
thoughtful, conscientious in fulfilling the duties of her position, 
in ruling her household, managing her inheritance, and in main- 
taining a state suitable to her husband's princely rank and her 
own; her will being in all things guided by a sanctified reason. 
If her son’s generosity of character was inherited from Gundulf, 
it was to her he owed his habit of submitting thought and action 
to the test of a higher law, and of seeking the agreement of 
reason with the revealed verities of faith. 

With regard to the character of Gundulf, who has been very 
unjustly treated by the modern biographers of his son, we have 
afresh exposure of the way in which an inaccurate reading, or 
rather the misapprehension of the meaning conventionally attached 
to certain expressions in other ages than our own, has resulted in 
unmerited aspersion. That in his generous open-handedness he 
spent his fortune heedlessly is the worst that can be said of Gun- 
dulf during Ermenberg’s lifetime. In the tenth century it had 
become an immemorial tradition with Christian parents to con- 


secrate only sons to God. Gundulf regarded his son as future 
VOL, XXXVII.—22 
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bishop of Aosta, but his young wife, fearing for her boy the dan. 
gers of the wealth and state attendant on this dignity, hoped 
that he might rather choose the monastic life. 

The following account of the child’s early vision or dream 
acquires a new interest from the description of its local frame- 
work: 


“Heaven was to [Ermenberg] an ideal court, of which her own domestic 
traditions had afforded her an image; and in that heaven dwelt God, ruling 
all things and sustaining all things. So she taught her wondering child, in 
phrase suited to an infancy too tender to grasp other and more mysterious 
truths; and he in his turn developed her teaching into the conviction that 
God was willing his abode should be seen by mortal eye. Looking about 
him, therefore, day by day, for his best mountain way to heaven, he scanned 
the snowy dome of Velan, the icy flanks of the Ruitors, the slippery pin- 
nacles of Combin, all the aerial heights that stand far off round about the 
valley of Aosta; but, to his untutored vision, none was higher than the 
Becca di Nona,* whose noontide shadow lay every day across the valley 
down below the city, as none was nearer for his untried strength, and none, 
therefore, when the happy moment should come, less likely to disappoint 
him. For when, at evening, all the other mountain summits are already 
eclipsed, the Becca di Nona gleams bright in the firmament; and whereas 
they stand wrapped in eternal shrouds of snow and ice, time is, year by 
year, when the summit of the Becca di Nona is for a few short weeks laid 
bare by the autumnal warmth. The season was autumn when little Anselm 
discovered this; and, noting well that at the foot of the mountain there 
lay a titanic ledge of rock, called then, as now, the Gargantua, he nursed his 
divine ambition, till one night as he slept the summons came. He must 
climb the mountain and hasten to the court of God. He set forth, crossed 
the river, scaled the Gargantua, where, grieved at finding the King’s 
maidens gathering in his harvest after too careless and indolent a fashion, 
he chid their sloth and resolved to lay charge against them, but passed on 
forthwith, for he must not delay. So, leaving the region of corn and vine- 
yard, he plunged into the forest, and threading his way upwards through 
belts of pine and over lawns of'turf and lavender, and scaling precipitous 
blank rocks, had already reached the summit, when, lo! heaven opened. 
The Invisible, in fashion as a king, sat before him enthroned in majesty, 
and with none near him but his seneschal, for the rest of the household 
had been sent down into the world to reap his harvest. The child crossed 
the threshold. The Lord called him, and he obeyed; he approached and 


* “This mountain stands almost due south of Aosta, Its English name would be Noontide 
Peak, Our word oon is a corruption of nona—t.e., hora nona, the word having obtained its 
present meaning at a time when the ecclesiastical office of Nones was said by anticipation at 
mid-day and not about three o'clock. I have no doubt that the Becca di Nona received its 
name when it was customary to ring the bells for the office I have mentioned, just as the sun 
stood over it; and my conviction is confirmed by the fact that the older name of the Mons 
Emilius, which stands a little more to the east, is Pic de Dix Heures, or Ten-o’clock Peak. When 
the unworthy designation of Mons Emilius shall have been supplanted by a better, the Valdo- 
stans could not do better than give their Becca di Nona the alternative name of Mont St. 
Anselme,” 
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sat down at the Lord’s feet ; was asked with royal grace and condescension 
who he was, whence he had come, what he wanted ; answered the questions 
and was not afraid. Whereupon the King gave command to the seneschal, 
who brought forth bread and set it before him. It was bread of an exceed- 
ing whiteness,* and he ate it in the Lord’s presence. He ate it and was 
refreshed, and slept his sleep, and awoke next morning at Aosta, and, 
remembering his journey, or rather not so much remembering it as retrac- 
ing it step by step and incident by incident, flew to his mother’s knee and 
told her all. 

“ Ermenberg wept tears of consolation, but her joy was not like his. 
Wonder what the vision might mean, wonder whether it was in the body 
or out of the body that this had happened, added bewilderment to her 
bliss. But Anselm’s was unalloyed. He had been to Paradise corporally, 
and with corporal mouth had eaten the Bread of God. 

“Thus did Heaven set its mark on the child!” 


It was the custom of the age that a child destined for high cle- 
rical dignity should be entrusted to the care of a nutritor, or guar- 
dian, usually some great prelate or high-born canon, who should 
have entire charge of his training, and under whose guardian- 
ship the boy was “as carefully tended, and certainly as sedulously 
whipped, as if he had remained at home.” The nurseries of that 
date offered none of the modern incentives to learning. Not a 
nurse in Christendom, and very few mothers, could have taught 
the alphabet, and even if they could there was then no literature 
in the vernacular dialects, not even in the Uimgua romana, the 
least “ barbarous” of them all; Bence none but Latinists would 
presume to take charge of an adecedarius, and consequently eccle- 
siastics were the sole teachers even of little children. The seve- 
rity of the discipline to which these children were subjected, and 
which was considered essential to the formation of character, 
appears to us, with our modern ideas, almost incredible ; and still 
more so the instances of deep mutual affection between master 
and scholar with which these frequent castigations did not ap- 
parently interfere. They represented, in fact, an universal tra- 
dition, older than St. Paul and older than Solomon, and they 
were for the most part fashioned to a passionless ideal; but 
nevertheless the sufferings of school-boy life were regarded by 
even grave historians of the eleventh and twelfth centuries as 
the very acme of human woe. 

When, therefore, not long after his dream, and before he was 
four years old, Anselm asked to go to school, Zrmenberg at first 
resisted, knowing what it meant. However, she subsequently 
yielded, and he was sent to the home of one or other of her 


* Panem. 
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brothers, Lambert and Folcerad, both canons of St. Ours at 
Aosta. Among other details exhumed by our author we find 
it established as apparently certain that Anselm wore the white 
habit as canon of St. Ours from his fourteenth year, and proba- 
bly from the age of seven. 

After a year or two of attendance at the elementary school— 
it seems to have been that of the Benedictine monastery outside 
the city walls, whither his c/ericus, the attendant in orders cus- 
tomary for boys of his rank, accompanied him daily—Anselm 
was confided to a private tutor, probably a disciple of Lanfranc, 
To this period belongs the touching anecdote which follows, and 
which has not appeared in any previous biography of the saint : 


“Tutor and pupil began their labors with equal zeal; but the zeal of 
the former was greater than his discretion. ... He had so good a pupil 
that, bent upon converting the thoughtful, meditative, ever-reasoning child 
into a prodigy of learning, he entered upon a course of discipline which 

. was, for such a child, the cruellest that could be contrived—a course of 
discipline in comparison with which the purple stripes on Guibert of 
Nogent’s little back were very mercy.* Guibert, when his case was at the 
worst, could at any rate look his mother in the face and say, ‘If I die of 
my whippings I mean to be whipped’; but when Anselm’s was at the 
worst the brightest star of the eleventh century had been well-nigh 
quenched in its rising. The infatuated pedagogue confined him to the 
house in the fond hope of forcing him by incessant application into a pre- 
mature intellectual ripeness ; and, deeming it waste of time that so active a 
mind should be allowed to relax a tension to which it was only too prone 
by temperament, kept him prisoner over his books, and paid little heed to 
the attenuated features and throbbing pulse of the willing victim, and to 
all the other indications of an overwrought brain. At last the brain re- 
fused to work, and the precocious little student felt as if reason were top- 
pling from her throne. The uncles, appealed to in this emergency, tried 
all the rude skill then in fashion, but to no purpose, and were fain in their 
perplexity to send him home to Ermenberg. Here fresh alarms awaited 
the poor child. He had forgotten the bustle and pomp of that princely 
home; ... he sought solitude, shunned the looks of others, and, when fa- 
ther and mother plied him with solicitous tendernesses, turned away a 
flushed face and said nothing. On one such occasion Ermenberg cried 
out, ‘Ah me, I have lost my child!’ ... She gave peremptory orders to 
her servants that the child was to be allowed to do whatever he pleased, 
thwarted in nothing, and implicitly obeyed in all he should choose to re- 
quire. Her injunctions were respected ; time and care did the rest. 

“In future years it was remarked that never had nurse like Anselm en- 
tered an infirmary. . . . Ermenberg had taught him the science of the sick- 
room.” 


While yet a boy Anselm debated within himself how best to 


* Sze vol. i. p. 24. 
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fashion his life to the divine will. And here, from the circum- 
stances of the times, his comparison of the monastic life and of 
the canonical, as they should have been rather than as they were, 
was a comparison of ideals. Remarkable as this was in a boy of 
thirteen, still more so was the fact that, after testing each by all 
that he knew of the divine will, he should at once have cou- 
rageously endeavored to carry his decision, the result of abstract 
reasoning on his part, into practical effect. For, having arrived 
at the conclusion that the monastic life would be most conducive 
to this end, he presented himself, when not fourteen years of age, 
at a neighboring monastery and asked to be admitted as postu- 
lant. To his great distress he was refused. He then prayed for 
the grace of an illness. His prayer was heard, and when re- 
duced to a grievous state of sickness he sent to the abbot, re- 
newing his petition, thinking to move him to grant it by letting 
him know that he was like to die; but in vain. The abbot knew 
that in case of his recovery Gundulf would not be at all likely 
to forego his son’s inheritance of the ancestral throne of the 
bishops of Aosta and all that this inheritance involved. “Thus,” 
wrote Eadmer, “ He whose foreseeing eye can by nothing be 
deceived was unwilling that his servant should have share in the 
religious life of that place, because he had some others hidden in 
the bosom of his mercy whom, as became evident in due time, 
he was preparing to be formed by Anselm to the doing of his 
will,” * 

Anselm, recovering from the strange illness which left him 
for years afterwards in delicate health, entered on a studious, 
innocent, and exemplary youth, even in those early days distri- 
buting his income amongst the poorer members of his order, and 
forming those habits of life which led him later to be regarded 
as a model of the clerical character. He has left it on record 
that although for a long time his health was not sufficiently 
robust to endure the usual discipline of the cloister, yet the sole 
desire of his heart ever was to fulfil the sacred resolution of his 
boyhood and the one end which he kept steadily in view. 

The following passage seems to us so important in relation to 
a mistake into which all the modern biographers of the saint 
have fallen that we give it in full, although passing over the 


*That Dean Church’s rendering of this passage is erroneous is shown by an exhaustive note 
on the medizval sense of the word imf/icar?, This does not here mean Zo be entangled (as he 
translates it), but simply to take part in, to be employed or engaged in—e.g., implicabar divinis, 
“IT spent my time in the study of sacred literature,” not ‘‘I was entangled in divine things,” 
which would be a specimen of that untruthful literalness which is far from being uncommon. 
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five pages immediately preceding, which, by the testimony they 
produce, give additional weight to every word: 


“Thus, pure, studious, recollected, and hopeful, he passed the days of 
his youth, when, as he entered on manhood, a change, if change it may be 
called, came over him which challenges our careful attention; for some 
fluent foreign writers have made of it a text for period after period of use- 
less rhetoric, and for one of the most astounding calumnies to be found in 
the annals of all history. They have not converted a molehill into a moun- 
tain—they have done worse: by the strangest of alchemy they have con- 
verted a diamond into a dunghill, and transformed a blameless adolescence 
into that which the pen refuses to describe. Nothing could be more cruel, 
as nothing could be more false, and there is not the shadow of a sugges- 
tion from end to end of Eadmer’s account to lend excuse to it. This is 
what Eadmer says: ‘As bodily health, early manhood, and a successful 
secular career welcomed him with their smiles, the fervor of his heart, 
which had been set on embracing the monastic estate, began by slow de- 
grees to cool; so much so that he rather wished to pursue his course along 
the paths of the secular life than leave them and become a monk.’ Then 
comes a passage intelligible enough as written by such a man as Eadmer: 
‘He also began insensibly to neglect those literary pursuits of which he 
was by habit a very enthusiastic student, and to turn his attention to 
manly sports.’ This is all—‘ He began.’ Pray, is it so very wicked in a 
young man of twenty, though he be a subdeacon or even a deacon, to 
study the bias of a bowl or the curve described by a javelin? But let 
Eadmer tell his story: ‘ After all, however, his love and his devotion for 
his mother held him back somewhat from these pastimes. But on her 
death, like a ship that has lost its anchor, he narrowly escaped drifting 
utterly off into the billows of the world.’ The billows—that is to say, the 
tempestuous sea of secular life (whether clerical or not) outside the walls 
of a monastery. In the language of the age monastic life was habitually 
compared to a peaceful haven, while those whose calling lay without the 
cloister were regarded, and regarded themselves, as storm-tossed mariners. 
Thus St. Gregory the Great, who had been compelled to exchange his cell 
on the Ceelian Hill for the throne of Peter, laments that the ship of his 
soul was now beaten by the billows and the storm, so that when he cast a 
backward glance at the haven he had left he groaned for very sorrow.” 


To resume our quotation : 


“ The case is clear and simple enough : Anselm was not yet a monk, but 
he had resolved to become one, . . . and ,hence when, in old age, he re- 
viewed his mortal career, it was not without regret that he pointed to one 
period of it in which the intensity of his desire for the religious profession 
was allowed to relax ; to one short interval in which, mortification not be- 
ing his sole joy, he suffered the little bark of his heart—to use his own 
phrase—to ride indolently at anchor and run risk of drifting out to open 
sea. But, be it a thousand times repeated, he was never out of harbor, and 
he has nowhere accused himself of what never happened. . . . His utmost 
extravagance of conduct may have been that he once provided himself 
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with a pair of hawking gauntlets, but we do not know that he even put 
them on.” 


But besides that it would be unreasonable to apply to such 
terms as fluctus seculi a meaning utterly wide of the sense in 
which they were used for five centuries from the days of Gre- 
gory the Great, it is inexcusable to forget that St. Anselm was a 
monachus monachorum, and fervent enough in his love of monas- 
ticism to deem it a disadvantage to have lived a day in the 
world after having once formed the resolution of leaving it. 
Here, then, we learn the meaning of the tears he dropped upon 
Eadmer’s account of this brief period of his life: 


“For what is the purport of that account? Not that for one brief day 
or hour he definitively relinquished the idea of becoming a monk, but that 
his boyish fervor began insensibly to cool; not that he deliberately con- 
sented to a temptation to live henceforth in the world, but that he enter- 
tained the thought that a life in the world might be the preferable state; 
not that he discarded his studies and threw his energies into sports inno- 
cent in-themselves, but that he was on the point—only on the point—of 
doing so. Do we ask, then, what can be the secret of all this emotion ? 
There is only one thing that can explain it, and that is his estimate of the 
blessedness of the religious state. . . . He held it a supremely blessed thing 
that a soul created for God should in the earliest morning of life be trans- 
planted to lawns of paradisiacal security, there to put forth its blossoms 
and its fruit, unhurt by chilling winds and nipping frost, and he deemed 
it a grievous loss to have been surrounded, for however short a time after 
reaching the age of reason, by any other accessories than the alternate 
prayer, and chant, and silence, and discipline, and labor, and penance of the 
cloister.” 


Whether in this we one and all feel with him matters not ; 
our only present business is to understand him. In short, this 
portion of Mr. Rule’s work completely pulverizes the assertiors 
of those who, with Mr. Freeman, pretend that St. Anselm’s 
youth was dissolute. Ermenberg died in 1056 in giving birth to 
a daughter, Richera. Anselm tried in vain to console his father, 
who became morose and gloomy not only from grief at the loss 
of his wife, but also from disappointment that she had borne him 
a daughter instead of a son. His irritation also against Anselm 
for not having chosen a position which would enable him to 
make a figure in the world developed into an ungovernable vic- 
lence, as one incident after another showed him that the time 
was gone by for transforming the studious and ascetic youth 
into a mere man of the world. The gentleness and patience with 
which Anselm invariably received his father’s upbraidings only 
had the effect of exasperating him beyond all bounds. Anselm, 
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therefore, resolved, on his father’s account as well as his own, to 
leave home and country and adventure exile. 

He went forth, therefore, with no unseemly haste, but 
equipped for a long journey, and attended, as became his condi- 
tion, by his clericus de terrd, and accompanied by probably four 
other members of his household. Descending the valley of 
Aosta, the little band pushed on to Ivrea, to Susa, and thence to 
Mont Cenis. They were still toiling through the trackless snows 
of the mountain solitudes when Anselm, whose sensitive nature 
had been so bruised by recent sorrow, violence, and injustice, 
became ill from exhaustion and fatigue. Food alone could save 
him, and all the provisions were consumed. His clericus in 
despair ransacked the empty wallets, and lastly a sack of proven- 
der thrown across the back of the ass, when lo! a manchet of 
bread, of exceeding whiteness, like that of the heavenly food he 
had eaten in his childhood in the presence of God. He ate and 
was restored, and resumed his journey, weeping tears of thank- 
fulness and hope. 

Upon reaching Cluny, “the pride of Burgundy,” he re- 
mained there for a time, and afterwards with the monks of St. 
Benignus at Dijon; but the load-star of his wanderings ever was 
Le Bec, whither his heart had long been drawn by the presence 
of Lanfranc. Having at last reached Normandy when Lanfranc 
was absent at Rome, he waited at Avranches for his return. On 
the very day that term opened at the humble monastery by the 
Risle, Anselm was waiting betimes at the door of the thatched 
shed which was Lanfranc’s lecture-room. 

“His heart beat high as he stood outside that lowly shed of rude timber, 
flint, and mud. And if it be true that, after hopes alternately thwarted and 
deferred through many years, his enrollment amongst Lanfranc’s disciples 
was an event of utmost interest to himself, it is impossible for us to forget 
that issues of enduring import in the moral and intellectual destinies of 
mankind were to follow from the relation now established between the il- 
lustrious teacher and his illustrious disciple. The disciple was to succeed 
the teacher first as prior of Le Bec, and then as archbishop of Canter- 
bury; and the friendship of the two men during nearly thirty years, the 
part which each of them played in the same stirring events, their intimacy 
with the same great personages, have placed them side by side on the page 
of history. But though we regard them as contemporaries, we must not 
forget that at their first meeting the younger man had barely completed 
his twenty-sixth year, whilst the older was already in his sixty-third. Nor 
did they present a less remarkable diffc:2nce in respect of character and 
of endowment. Lanfranc was the greatest teacher of the eleventh cen- 
tury ; Anselm was to be distinguished as its profoundest thinker.” 


Before concluding we must mention another circumstance 
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which has been strangely distorted because strangely misunder- 
stood. It relates to the motives which actuated Anselm in the 
choice of a religious life—motives in regard to which M. Charma, 
for example, and many besides M. Charma, are wide of the mark. 
Eadmer, in that part of his account relating to his master’s 
resolution to enter the monastic life, 


“breaks the thread of the biography in order to record the considerations 
which engaged Anselm’s mind as soon as he had formed that resolution. 
But that is not all. Eadmer’s account of those considerations is given in 
the very words of the saint himself, as he used to tell the story in his old 
age, and is accompanied with a description of the saint’s manner in the 
telling of it. Nothing could be more graphic : 

“*We must, therefore, violate the dramatic unities, and, bidding our 
laggard imagination fly from Le Bec to Canterbury, shift our date from 
1060 to 1108 or thereabouts. The scene is a room in the monastery of 
Christ Church, and the principal dramatzs fersone not a secular clergyman 
of twenty-six, but a Benedictine monk who has already entered on the 
eighth decade of his life—a monk, yet more than a monk; for he wears on 
his white, slender hand a ring which distinguishes him from his surround- 
ing religious. He is seated in his chair; and, together with a countenance 
of inborn nobility and sweetness, every line of which indicates a rare sus- 
ceptibility of feeling, he has an eye lightened with a fire that always glows, 
but seldom, if ever, flashes, and hair that lies snowy white in tonsured ring 
over brows deeply marked by thought and the buffetings of an adverse 
fortune. It is Archbishop Anselm, now near his end, and he is speaking : 
“TI said to myself, Now I am going to be a monk; but where? If at Cluny 
or if at Le Bec, the time I have spent in study will have been lost. The 
life at Cluny is so severe that I shall soon make a sorry figure of myself, 
for I have not the strength to endure it; and as to Le Bec, Lanfranc’s is 
too towering a genius for me there to be of use to any one. I shall, there- 
fore, best carry out my purpose in a place where I may display my know- 
ledge and be of service to many others.” 

“*So does the old man speak . . . with a sort of playful smile at his 
own expense. 

“«“No, 1 was not yet broken in; my contempt for the world was only 
in the bud, and that accounts for my not seeing the danger. I thought all 
this came from charity to others. ... But what am I saying? A monk! 
To be amonk—what! is it to wish to be set before others, honored more 
than others, made much of at their expense? No! no! Down, then, with 
your pride and thought of self, and turn monk in a place where, as is just, 
you will be set last of all for the sake of God, and accounted least and 
unworthiest of all, and in comparison with all the rest not cared a straw 
for! And where can this be done? Why, at Le Bec, if anywhere. At Le 
Bec I shall be of no importance; for at Le Bec is a man who shines with 
the light of a transcendent wisdom which is enough for all of them; . 
they will all honor and make much of him. At Le Bec, then, shall my rest 
be. At Le Bec shall God, and God alone, be the beacon of my life; at Le 
Bec the love of God, and that alone, shall be my study; at Le Bec the 
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thought of God, the blissful and undying thought, shall be my solace and 
my satisfaction.” Such,’ continues Eadmer, ‘were his musings, his long- 
ings, and his dearest hopes.’” 


And it is this wonderful soliloquy which has been so unjusti- 
fiably travestied by modern historians as to prove that they can- 
not have studied the subject.* 

After Anselm had thus chosen the monastery of Le Bec as 
preferable to all others, the question presented itself whether the 
life of a hermit might not, after all, be for him the best. Gundulf 
had died since his son had withdrawn himself from his wrath— 
died a holy death and in the monastic habit—and Anselm, 
although his preference was for the cloister, debated with him- 
self whether he ought rather to live in a hermitage or in a 
hospice which he should found out of his own inherited estates.+ 
He went for counsel to Lanfranc, saying that he wished to 
choose that of the three alternatives which he should decide to 
be best. Lanfranc declined to give an opinion, but referred him 
to their venerable diocesan, Maurille, Archbishop of Rouen. The 
two went together and laid the case before the archbishop, who 
at once declared in favor of the ordinary monastic life. His 
word was law, and his visitors were ready to return to Le Bec 
on the morrow. 


“In those days the Seine at Rouen, taking its tortuous course further 
to the north than now, washed the very precinct of the metropolitan 
church, and it requires but little imagination to see the prior of Le Bec 
and his pupil putting off in a boat from the ferry close under the sacred 
pile, and slowly making for the southern bank of the river. That ferry- 
boat carried no ordinary freight—Lanfranc and Anselm, each bound to the 
other by the ties of a new and supernatural sympathy; Lanfranc and An- 
selm, monks both of them, in heart at least, for the difference of garb will 
not last long, and in a few short hours Anselm will have exchanged the 
white dress of the secular clergyman (canon ?) for a coarser habit. It 
is a morning in spring, and three winters have passed since he crossed 
Mont Cenis. The passage of Mont Cenis then, and that of the Seine now 
—what a contrast! That was a deliverance undoubtedly from thral- 
dom, from suffering, from the shadow of death, but it was a perilous jour- 
ney over solitudes of snow, and, to one sick at heart and jaded in body, a 


* See the further remarks on the expression scire meum (pp, 111, 112), and the note, show- 
ing how, from the same want of care, the compilers of the Histoire Littéraire de la France have 
entirely missed the meaning of Anselm's reply to Avesgot, 

+ The mistake has been made by Longueval (H#st. de ’Eglise Gallicane) that Anselm was 
deliberating as to whether he should be a monk, or a hermit, or remain in the world ; and this 
mistake has been industriously copied. Were it needed we have the testimony o/ John of Salis- 
bury on the matter: ‘‘An enim expeteret eremum, an claustrum monachorum, an ex oe 
patrimonio domo construens peregrinis, pro facultate, et pauperibus ministraret, habebat incer- 
tum” (Vita Sti. Anselmt#, cap. ii.) 
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venture into blank uncertainty; but this is a peaceful transit from sus- 
pense and deferred hopes to security and a terrestrial heaven. And peace- 
ful influences fill his pure heart with an ineffable happiness. No sound 
breaks the pervading calm save the confused and harmonious din of ham- 
mer, chisel, and crane plied by the builders of Maurille’s cathedral. He 
turns and gazes on its massive but unfinished tower. Clear and hard it 
strikes against the pearly sky, and stretches in vain pursuit its tremu- 
lous reflection across the flood. A peaceful reverie to Anselm. Lan- 
franc gazes on him with brimming eyes and an interest too deep for 
words. Nor he alone: others are watching. Ermenberg stoops from her 
blissful throne, and Gundulf, who once, in weakness and rage, drove 
him from his old home, now pursues him with blessings to his new.” 


Mr. Rule’s Life of St. Anselm may be compared to a series 
of historical pictures carefully painted on the spot. All we 
have attempted is, by drawing attention to one, and this by no 
means one of the richest, but one of the simplest among them, to 
give some idea of the handling and interest of the rest. 
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ARMINE. 
CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was on the day after his visit to Miss Bertram that Eger- 
ton again made his appearance at the door of the D’Antignac 
apartment, and on this occasion was admitted. He was received 
by Héléne with great cordiality, and taken at once to her bro- 
ther’s room, where he found the scene which had grown familiar 
to him, as to many others—the bright chamber with its broad 
windows, its sunshine and pictures and flowers, and the couch 
where, with pathetic immobility, lay the wreck of a man’s strong 
frame, and where out of a pale, suflering-stamped face looked 
such grave, serene eyes. 

Those eyes glanced up as the door opened, and with a smile 
D'Antignac laid down a book which he was reading to hold out 
a wasted hand. “A friend who has been long absent is doubly 
welcome,” he said, with his peculiar charm of tone and manner. 

“ That ought to depend upon the reason of the absence,” said 
Egerton, responding to the smile. 

The other shook his head. “One must take for granted that 
the reason has been good,” he said. ‘“ We should never doubt a 
friend. However, you may give an account of yourself, if you 
like.” 

“ The account, then, will include an attempt to see you not 
many days ago. I was sorry to have failed.” 

“T was sorry, too. But I did not hear of the visit till you 
were gone.” 

“It was I who gave the order that Raoul should be denied to 
any one who called,” said Héléne. 

“Oh! Iam never surprised and certainly never offended at 
being turned away,” said Egerton. “On the contrary, | take it 
as a special favor when I am admitted.” 

“ And how ought I to take a visit from one who has naturally 
many more entertaining places to go than to the chamber of an 
invalid?” asked D’Antignac. “But, besides giving me pleasure, 
you are performing one of the corporal works of mercy—which 
is a good thing for you, though I dare say you know very little 
about the corporal works of mercy.” 

“T must confess I don’t know much,” answered Egerton, 
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“though 1am glad to be performing one. But if there is any 
merit connected with such works, I am sure my visit to you 
cannot possibly be classed among them, as it gives me too much 
pleasure.” 

“Tf flattery could sel me—as it is more than likely that it 
does—my friends give me enough for the purpose,” said D’An- 
tignac. “ But sit down and tell me about yourself. What have 
you been doing since I saw you last?” 

“That,” said Egerton as he sat down, “would make a long 
story, if it were worth telling—which it is not. Since I was 
here last I have, with one exception, done nothing worth remem- 
bering for five minutes.” 

“ You are severe on yourself,” said Héléne. 

“Ifthat is severity it will apply very justly to the most of 
my life,” said the young man quite seriously. ‘ But you do not 
ask what is the one noteworthy exception. r 

“We wait for you to tell us,” said D’Antignac. 

“Remember, then, that I define it as noteworthy, not praise- 
worthy ; for I am afraid of falling in your good opinion when 
you hear that I have attended a Socialist meeting.” 

“There is no reason why you should suffer such a fall from 
the mere fact of attending the meeting,’ said D’Antignac. “The 
question is, Why did you attend it?” 

“From curiosity chiefly. I have a friend who isa student 
over in the Quartier Latin, a fiery Red Republican, and | have 
heard him talk a great deal of a man of remarkable genius and 
eloquence who is one of the leaders of the extreme Socialists. 
Now, you know, although one hears a great deal about Social. 
ism, itis generally only from one point of view; and I always 
like to hear both sides of a question. So I went with a friend of 
my friend’s—a Bohemian journalist, also Red Republican—to 
hear this revolutionary tribune. He is indeed a man of remark- 
able eloquence, and after the meeting was over my companion 
introduced me to him, when I found him to be that singular ano- 
maly, a gentleman-Socialist. His name is Duchesne.” 

D’Antignac smiled. “I felt sure that you would name him,” 
he said. “And what then? Did he convert you to his doc- 
trine?” 

“Hardly. I am not prepared to assist in cutting my own 
throat. Yet I should not answer for myself if I were subjected 
to his influence often. He has not only the gift of persuasion 
and the power of eloquence in extraordinary degree, but he is 
well supplied with the heavy artillery of argument. And I must 
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admit that some of the problems of the time seem to me in- 
soluble.” 

“So they are,” said the other quietly, “in the light of any- 
thing that you can bring to bear upon them. You have gained 
a step if you recognize that. Many men either deny the exist- 
ence of these problems or have a panacea ready for all the evils 
that afflict the world.” 

‘“T have nothing of the kind,” said Egerton. “The evils seem 
to me so gigantic and the remedies proposed either so ineffectual 
or so terrible that I have a sense of despair in contemplating the 
picture which human society presents.” 

“ That is a common state of the most thoughtful minds,” said 
D’Antignac. “Pessimism is one of the rapidly growing evils of 
the days on which we have fallen. Whoever is without faith, 
yet has a sufficiently clear vision to see the tendency of the age, 
and not only the tendency of this age but the tendency of all 
ages, ‘if in this life only we have hope,’ must fall into it.” 

“Tam not a pessimist,” said Egerton, “nor do I think that | 
could ever become one. These things are very much matters of 
temperament, you know. But if I am not a pessimist, I am still 
less an optimist of the positive school—one of those who see the 
future of the world rose-colored by the light of their own imagi- 
nations. I am quite sure that the humanity which we know, and 
have known, through history, for ages, will undergo no great 
change in the time to come—that selfishness will still rule men 
and crime will still exist among them.” 

“In other words, original sin will still remain with its conse- 
quences,” said D’Antignac. “ But original sin is one of the 
things which positive thinkers ignore. To them humanity only 
needs to be relieved from the belief in eternity and the fear of 
God to become great and good, wise and benevolent. The an- 
archists—who are the most perfect developments of advanced 
thought—do not, it is true, exhibit these virtues yet in transcen- 
dent degree. But perhaps when they have assassinated all rulers, 
slaughtered all capitalists, overthrown all governments, and de- 
molished all altars, they may begin to do so.” 

“ Men like Duchesne at least think so,” said Egerton. “He 
gives me the impression of being an honest enthusiast—one who 
looks reluctantly at the first act of destruction, but who sees be- 
yond it the new earth, the new civilization, the new creed of the 
future.” 

“Such dreamers are to be pitied,” said D’Antignac, “ but 
_ they are none the less accountable because self-deceived. The 
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spirit which fills them—the spirit which is as far as possible re- 
moved from the reason which they profess to adore—is shown 
in the violence of their animosity toward the idea of revealed 
religion, of a law which all men are bound to obey under a pen- 
alty of spiritual death.” 

“That reminds me,” said Egerton, “that if the eloquent 
Socialist ‘almost persuaded’ me, an oracle of a different kind 
spoke under his own roof-tree, and directed me to you.” 

“It is not difficult for me to imagine who that was,” said 
D’Antignac. ‘“ You met Armine.”’ 

“Mlle. Duchesne? Yes, I met her, and was exceedingly inter- 
ested. No doubt she would be interesting under any circum- 
stances; but as the daughter of a fiery Socialist, and your friend, 
you will confess that was enough to stimulate my curiosity.” 

Mile. d’Antignac laughed. ‘“ Quite enough,” she remarked. 
“But we have known Armine for a long time. She was hardly 
out of childhood when I met her first—the most slender, quiet 
creature, but always with that poetic face and those sibylline 
eyes. Before I had exchanged a word with her—before I knew 
who she was—I felt instinctively sorry for her. And you may 
be sure I feel sorry for her now.” 

“Do you mean that you are sorry for her because her father 
is a Socialist ?” asked Egerton. 

“Partly, yes; for he is not only a Socialist in theory, but, as 
Armine says with pathetic pride, he does not content himself 
with urging others to danger: he is ready to lead them. Nay, 
from what she lets fall, I.fancy it would not surprise her if he 
were any day implicated in a dynamite plot on the other side of 
Europe.” 

“T should not think,” said Egerton, “ that Duchesne was that 
kind of man. He looks to revolution, of course; but I cannot 
imagine him endorsing assassination.” 

“ Personally 1 know nothing about him,” said M. d’Antignac, 
“but if he does not himself endorse assassination he is the com- 
panion of those who not only endorse it but declare it ‘to be 
their chosen and approved weapon. It is difficult for any man 
to disavow the policy of the army in which he has voluntarily 
enrolled himself. And the utterances of the leaders, as well as 
the acts of the revolutionary societies all over Europe, are un- 
mistakable-on this point. From Mazzini, the idol of ‘liberals’ 
and apostle of assassination, to Michael Bakunin, the father of 
Nihilism, their outspoken teaching is as clear as the acts of their 
followers have been decisive.” 
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“Tam afraid there is no doubt that assassination plays a large 
part in the revolutionary programme,” said Egerton. “ But is it 
not the old story—oppression producing violence?” 

“ Unfortunately they have not always that excuse. Bakunin, 
of whom I spoke a moment ago, declared publicly in a speech at 
Geneva that ‘such deeds are justified by the necessity of rooting 
out from men’s minds the habit of respect for the powers that 
be.’ In other words, secret tribunals are to condemn kings and 
ministers to death for no other crime than that of ruling—or 
attempting to rule—and in order to break down the last faint 
tradition of ‘the divinity which doth hedgea king.’ Has the 
world, in what are called its darkest ages, ever known anything 
to equal that? In the broad light of this much-lauded nineteenth 
century we see Europe dominated by powerful organizations 
which defy every law of God or man, which proclaim anarchy 
as their end, terror and bloodshed as their means, and which are 
already strong enough to dictate the policy of governments.” 

Egerton did not answer fora moment. Then he said: “It is 
true. Yet surely there is something to be said for that move. 
ment which we call Socialism. Putting aside its objectionable 
features—assassination, war against religion, and wild theories 
about property—can it be denied that the grievances of the poor 
are real and undoubted? And in the face of those grievances 
we can scarcely blame desperate men for advocating desperate 
measures.” 

“In the first place,” said D’Antignac, “it is not possible, in 
considering and judging Socialism, to put aside what you call its 
objectionable features; for they are not simply features, but in- 
tegral parts. Without the denial of religion there could be ro 
such thing as Socialism. And men never stop at denying God: 
they immediately proceed to make war against him. Now, they 
can only reach him through the church, which is his visible 
witness and representative on earth; and so you will find secret 
societies, wherever they exist, arrayed against Catholicity.” 

“have accounted for that,” said Egerton, “ by the fact that 
the Catholic Church, embodying the spirit of a past age, is op- 
posed to popular rights.” 

“It has often been a source of wonder to me,” said D’An- 
tignac quietly, “that men of culture like yourself are not 
ashamed of displaying gross ignorance with regard to what, even 
frdm your own point of view, is one of the most important in- 
stitutions the world has ever known. On every other subject 
you are careful to be thoroughly informed, to accept no assertion 
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without proof; but when there is question of that church to 
which you owe every fragment of your civilization you are 
content to receive the unproved assertions of her enemies and to 
betray, whenever you speak of her, an ignorance for which a 
child should blush.” 

“T am sure I beg pardon,” said Egerton, “ if I have displayed 
in any way an offensive ignorance. Nothing was farther from 
my intention. And I may add that no one admires more than I 
do the glorious achievements of the Catholic Church in the 
past. But it seems to me that, however beneficial her influence 
was at a certain point in the progress of the human race, it is 
now an outworn force. Having lost her hold on the intellect of 
the world, ‘she is incapable of leading modern thought.” 

“My poor friend,” said D’Antignac, “ your ideas are in sad 
but not uncommon confusion. Your reasoning seems to be 
something like this: because modern society three hundred 
years ago threw off the authority of the church which the Son 
of God had commanded to teach all nations in his name and 
witness through all ages to his truth ; because -it has persistently 
ever since turned a deaf ear to her admonitions and disregarded 
her solemn warnings, and because it is now face to face with the 
logical result of its own principles; because men have trans- 
ferred the right of revolt from the spiritual to the political 
sphere, and there is consequently only choice between tyranny 
and chaos in government; because ‘ private judgment’ has led to 
universal scepticism, and because the people, deprived of the 
hope of heaven, are about to rise up and take forcibly the things 
of earth, therefore the Catholic Church is an outworn force, un- 
fit to guide the society which owes all that it possesses of good 
to her.” 

“TI do not think,” said Egerton, “ that Iam stupid ‘enough to 
have been guilty of such false reasoning as that. But you must 
admit that the ideas of modern society are wholly opposed to 
those of the Catholic Church.” ; 

“Certainly I admit it, and I add that the result is before vou 
in the evils which afflict that society. The Catholic Church 
teaches man that he is a being subject to instruction and bound 
to obey a law which God has revealed; modern thought tells 
him that he is the supreme judge of truth, and that whatever his 
finite intelligence cannot apprehend is to be denied and ignored. 
The Catholic Church inculcates as cardinal virtues obedience 
and humility ; modern thought says that obedience is slavish and 


humility folly. The Catholic Church echoes for ever the words 
VOL. XXXVII~23 
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of her Lord, ‘Blessed are ye poor’; modern thought says, 
‘Blessed are ye rich.’ The Catholic Church says that the road 
to heaven is by self-denial and sacrifice—none other, indeed, than 
the road of the cross; modern thought affirms that an ‘en- 
lightened selfishness’ should be the guide of all our actions, that 
sacrifice is futile, and that the cultivation of our faculties and the 
"amassing of wealth is the true end and aim of life. This is the 
contrast of ideas. And ‘by their fruits ye shall know them.’ 
The condition of the world at present—its higher classes absorbed 
in the pursuit of gain and the pleasures of life, its lower classes 
sunk in animalism and despair, governments threatened with 
revolution and society with dissolution—these things flow direct- 
ly from a common fountain: denial of the authority of the church, 
from which in logical sequence has proceeded contempt of a// 
authority, both human and divine, infidelity in the spiritual and 
revolt in the political order.” 

“And do you think,” said Egerton, “that the great problem 
of labor and capital which underlies Socialism—of the rich, with- 
out effort on their own part, growing constantly richer, and the 
poor, with all their efforts, constantly poorer—flows from the 
same cause?” 

“ From what else can it flow?” asked D’Antignac. “Is it 
not entirely a product of the modern world, of the materialism 
which has become the gospel of life, and the selfishness which is 
its law? Echoing a statement which you have accepted with- 
out consideration, you said a moment ago that the Catholic 
Church is opposed to popular rights. Yet where, in the history 
of the world, have the people ever found such another friend? 
She stood between them and the tyranny of their rulers during 
all the long centuries when civilization was slowly emerging 
from barbarism; she flung round them her mighty protection 
and waged continual warfare in their behalf; she raised them 
from slaves to freemen, and she laid down in her theology that 
to wring his toil from the laborer for less than its just value 
is a sin, and to defraud him of his wages is ranked with wilful 
murder, as one of the sins ‘crying to heaven for vengeance’ ; she 
blessed those great guilds of the middle ages which secured to 
the artisan his rights, and of which the trades-unions of our 
day are merely unworthy imitations; and she framed laws 
against usury of which the world—helpless to-day before the 
immense power of capital—is only beginning to realize the wis- 
dom.” 

There was a pause. 
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It is difficult for one to whom these truths are so familiar as 
to be commonplace to understand that to Egerton they were 
much more novel than the views of Socialism with which he had 
been lately entertained. Nor let it be imagined from this that 
he had not the culture which has been claimed for him. Those 
who know most of modern culture are best able to realize how 
entirely it regards the history of the world and the claims of the 
church through a distorted medium—the accumulated prejudice 
of three centuries of error. The man of letters or of science who 
has flung aside contemptuously the mutilated creed of Chris- 
tianity is still as fast bound by an inherited tradition of dislike 
to Catholicity, is still as childishly ignorant of the true relation 
of the church to human civilization, as the most narrow-minded 
adherent of the sects he scorns. The mother of learning is to 
him a house of bondage for the human intellect ; her dogmas, in- 
stead of divine truths enlarging the sphere of knowledge, are 
fetters on speculative thought; her beautiful devotions are idle 
superstitions ; and her influence, to which we owe all progress, 
is held to be fatal to progress. No one outside the church can 
escape the contagion of these ideas. They are in the very air; 
they are iterated and reiterated in every department of litera- 
ture; and the more a man has yielded himself to the current of 
his age, the more is he likely to regard with animosity the one 
steadfast witness of revealed truth. 

Egerton was not conscious of entertaining any of this ani- 
mosity. He would certainly have described himself as entirely 
unprejudiced—and prejudiced, in a vulgar sense, he certainly was 
not ; but that his ideas were those of the “ liberal” thinker of his 
day and generation was sufficiently evidenced by the fact that as 
he listened to D’Antignac he felt like one whose point of view is 
shifted so suddenly that familiar things grow unfamiliar, and 
who may be called upon to readjust all his mental attitudes. 

“T see,” he said at length, with a smile, “that if Mlle. Du- 
chesne wanted me to have an antidote to her father’s teaching 
she knew very well where to send me for it. Yet what strikes 
me most is that on several points—especially in your view of 
modern civilization—you are practically agreed with him.” 

“Extremes meet in many things,” said D’Antignac. “ We 
are, however, exceedingly disagreed in our view of remedies. It 
has been very well observed that the difference between Social- 
ism and the Gospel is that the latter says to the rich, ‘Give’ ; 
the former says to the poor, ‘ Take.’ ” 

“You -have certainly given me a great many new ideas and 
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subjects for thought,” said Egerton; “ but I fear that I am pay- 
ing an unconscionable visit, and that I have made you exhaust 
yourself with so much talking.” 

“No, I am not exhausted, though I think it very likely that 
you are,” said D’Antignac. But as he lay back on his pillows he 
looked so pale that Egerton, with sudden self-reproach and a 
glance of apology at Héléne, rose to take leave. 

“So far from being exhausted, I have never been more en- 
tertained, not even by M. Duchesne,” he said, as he drew near 
the side of the couch. “I only hope that Mlle. d’Antignac will 
not punish me for my want of consideration by shutting the door 
in my face when I come again. Taking advantage of your state- 
ment that man is ‘a being subject to instruction,’ I shall return.” 

“ You will be welcome,” said D’Antignac, glancing up witha 
smile. Then, retaining for a moment the hand which the other 
gave, he added: “ But if you really desire instruction let me beg 
you to go to Notre Dame on Sunday afternoon to hear an orator 
as eloquent as the Socialist whom you went to Montmartre to 
hear.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Egerton. “There is nothing to 
me so attractive as eloquence. Who is this orator?”’ 

“ He is a famous Dominican friar, the Pére Monsabré. Go 
to hear him. And while you listen I will be like the beggar on 
the pulpit stair and pray that light may enter your mind and 
grace touch your heart.” 


CHAPTER X. 


As Armine had said to Héléne, the wishes of D’Antignac had 
such weight with her that it is likely she would have gone to 
Notre Dame to hear the Pére Monsabré, whatever obstacles had 
been thrown in her path. But, as it chanced, there were none. 
Her father had been called away suddenly by a telegram from 
Lyons—one of the mysterious summons which always oppressed 
the girl with the dread of some unknown catastrophe—and she 
had nothing to do but set forth in the bright afternoon with 
Madelon, who had been her donne in the past and was maid and 
companion in the present, for the Ile de la Cité and the great 
cathedral of Paris. 

They found, when they arrived, a crowd pouring into the 
church through its vast portals—that is,a number of persons, 
and those persons chiefly men, which would have formed 4 
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crowd elsewhere, but inside the cathedral the immense space of 
its nave and aisles offered room for an army. Near the sanc- 
tuary, however, and especially in the neighborhood of the pulpit, 
the throng was already dense, a serried mass of entirely mascu- 
line forms, for at the entrance of the nave a gendarme on each 
side waved back all feminine intruders. 

Into that charmed space Armine made no effort to enter. 
She passed with Madelon down one of the aisles, that seem to 
extend indefinitely before the gaze, with their massive columns 
and the majestic pointed roof which, having “ set itself like a con- 
queror upon those broad Roman capitals,” rises to a height and 
into an obscurity which the eye can scarcely pierce. Pausing 
as nearly as possible opposite the pulpit, which is placed against 
one of the great pillars of the nave, she selected her position and 
would have kept it had not Madelon begged to make a short 
visit to the chapel of the Blessed Virgin. 

“We need stay but a few minutes; and see! Vespers have not 
even begun,” she whispered. 

It was true that Vespers had not begun, and, with the pros- 
pect before them of a long time of waiting, Armine consented. 
They passed around the choir—the outer walls of which are cov- 
ered with the quaint carvings in alto-rilievo of the principal 
events in the life of.our Lord, begun by Maistre Jehan Roux 
and finished by Maistre Jehan le Bontelier in the fourteenth 
century—to the Lady Chapel, which is immediately in the rear of 
the high altar. 

As is generally the case in French churches, it was filled with 
a quiet, devout throng, many of whom, in the present instance, 
were men. Armine knelt down by Madelon on one of the low 
chairs, and as she did so perceived in front of her a slender, 
graceful man about whose appearance there was something fami- 
liar, though his face was buried in his hands. Presently, how- 
ever, he lifted it, and then she recognized the Vicomte de Ma- 
rigny. It was no surprise to her to see him there. She had 
heard the D’Antignacs speak of him too often not to know a 
good deal about him, and several times he had been mentioned 
by her father’s friends as one whose ability and ardor might give 
the friends of freedom trouble. Her father, too, had once said a 
few words which showed that he regarded him as no common 
foe. These things had impressed De Marigny’s name on her 
memory even before she saw him; and when she did see him the 


clear-cut face and dark, earnest eyes stamped themselves quite as 
ineffaceably. ; 
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But soon, like rolling thunder far in the distance, the sound 
of the great organ reached them, and Armine, rising, touched 
Madelon, who was dropping the beads of her rosary through her 
fingers in apparent oblivion of her desire to stay but a few 
minutes. M.de Marigny rose also at the same instant, and in 
passing saw Armine. A slight, courteous bow indicated his 
recognition and brought a faint flush to the pale cheek of the 
young girl as she acknowledged it; for she had not imagined 
that he would know her, and, for some reason which she did _ not 
explain to herself, she was pleased that he did. 

A great disappointment awaited her when she returned to 
the aisle and attempted to regain her place within hearing dis- 
tance of the pulpit. The attempt was hopeless. In the interval 
of her absence the tide of humanity had overflowed from the 
nave, and a dense throng extended along the aisles as far as there 
was the least prospect that the preacher’s voice could be heard. 
Armine paused at the end of the choir and stood looking hope- 
lessly at the dark mass of people. The Pére Monsabré had not 
yet appeared in the pulpit, but when he should appear how was 
she to hear him ? 

Her disappointment and concern were written so plainly on 
her face that the Vicomte de Marigny—who, like herself, had been 
stopped by the crowd—observing it, hesitated an instant, then 
stepped aside, spoke to an official of the church, and after a 
moment returned and went up to her. 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle,” he said, “ but you are anxious to 
hear the sermon; is it not so?”’ 

“Yes, M. le Vicomte,” she answered, turning to him, sur- 
prised by the address, yet with the ease of -perfect simplicity. 
“Tam very anxious to hear it. But there seems no hope.” 

“ There is always hope,” he answered, smiling. “I can give 
you a chance to hear it—though I fear not a very good one—by 
going into one of the galleries, if you care to do so.” 

“Oh! I’should like that,” she replied quickly. “ You are 
very kind.” 

“This way, then,” he said, with an air of such grave courtesy 
that it inspired even Madelon with confidence. They followed 
him, and the official to whom he had spoken led them up a 
narrow stone staircase into the gallery that runs under the flying 
buttresses of the aisles. As they emerged upon this M. de 
Marigny heard Armine utter a low exclamation. She felt as if a 
new revelation of the majesty of the great church was borne to 
her. How solemn were the lines of its noble architecture, how 
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vast its glorious space, when seen from here! The pealing 
strains of the organ were rolling in waves of mighty harmony 
through the massive arches, and above its deep thunder rang the 
choristers’ voices, chanting those poetic psalms of the king of 
Israel which the church has adopted to be her words of praise as 
long as time shall last. The cathedral itself was like an inspired 
psalm, eloquent in every line of faith and worship. The golden 
lights on the great altar shone as distant stars; the clouds of 
incense mounting upward from the swinging thuribles of the aco- 
lytes were a visible expression of the prayer they symbolized ; 
while the play of light and shadow on the great arches and pillars 
revealed at once their immensity and their repose. It seemed to 
the girl as if a mighty hand were laid upon her, and, acknow- 
ledging its influence in every fibre, she sank upon her knees. 

It was the deep spiritual significance underlying these things 
which thrilled her so powerfully ; but it is to be feared that only 
their outward beauty struck Egerton, who was leaning against 
one of the pillars of the nave near the pulpit. He was too 
thoroughly cultivated not to appreciate that beauty fully—not to 
feel the perfect harmony between the great cathedral and the 
majestic ritual which it enshrined ; not to be conscious that, grant- 
ing the premises of the Christian faith, just such homage as this 
man owed to his Creator and Sovereign. But culture, which can 
open the eyes of sense, is powerless to open the eyes of the spirit. . 
Indeed, by dwelling too much upon external things it is quite 
possible that it may miss their inner meaning altogether. Yet 
to one significance of the scene Egerton was not blind. He said 
to himself that it was no longer possible for him to think of the 
Catholic faith as a decaying and outworn force. Was that de- 
caying which could bring together in the capital of modern 
civilization this vast multitude—not composed of women, nor 
even chiefly of pious men (though many of the latter were there), 
but of that class of intellectual men who in these later times have 
so largely parted with belief? And was that outworn which 
could put forward such a champion as he whose calm and 
thoughtful face looked now from the great pulpit of Notre 
Dame? 

This is not the place to give a summary of one of those fa- 
mous sermons which have so deeply and widely stirred intellec- 
tual France and arrested the attention of that keen French mind 
which is so logical even in its errors, and proved once again how 
capable of solving all problems of modern thought the science of 
God's truth is. As we are aware, eloquence was at all times 
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singularly fascinating to Egerton; but this eloquence enchained 
him, not only from the perfection of its literary form, but be- 
cause every forcible and clearly-elucidated proposition carried to 
him a growing sense that here was a system of thought which 
was at least absolutely harmonious, not only with itself but with 
all the facts of human existence—a system which to those ques- 
tions that modern philosophy declares unanswerable is ready 
with an answer clear, precise, and logical. That answer, as those 
who belong to the household of faith are aware, does not vary. 
The message is the same, whatever be the voice of the speaker. 
But there are some voices which have greater power than others 
in delivering this message, and under the mighty arches of Notre 
Dame few have ever sounded more powerful than that to which 
men all around Egerton were listening now with rapt attention. 

At another time he would probably have felt that this atten- 
tion was as remarkable as the sermon. But now he had no 
thought to spare for it. For was it not to him directly that the 
penetrating voice spoke, with its sharp lance of logic and its fire 
of eloquence? Various and contradictory had been the voices 
sounding in his ears for many days, diverse indeed the gospels 
which they preached; but here was one which seemed able to 
reconcile all that perplexed and make clear what was dark. 
Something of what he had felt in listening to D’Antignac he 
felt now in greater degree—like one whose point of view is sud- 
denly shifted, and to whom what has been before meaningless 
confusion now reveals itself as order and symmetry. But it 
must be added that in all this his intellectual pleasure was greater 
than his spiritual enlightenment. It was his mind alone which 
received these impressions: his soul had no more share in them 
than if it had been as non-existent as modern science represents 
it to be. 

" Meanwhile the little party of three in the high gallery found 
that their position was not very favorable for hearing. The 
voice of the preacher was lost in the great space which inter- 
vened between them, only fragments of his sentences coming 
now and then to the ear. M. de Marigny, having heard him 
frequently, regretted this less on his own than on Armine’s ac- 
count; and when, after an interval of painfully-strained atten- 
tion, she looked at him with her eyes of soft gloom, and, smiling 
faintly, shook her head to indicate that she could not hear, he. 
said in a low tone: 

“Tam very sorry! Should you like to return below?” 
“Oh! no,” she answered, with a glance at the closely-packed 
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crowd beneath. “ What should I gain by that? I should hear 
no more, perhaps not so much, and I should miss the sense of 
freedom which we have here. Why, this ’—she looked up at the 
mighty roof out into the vast space—“ is more glorious than any 
sermon.” 

“It is a sermon in stone,” he said, smiling. “I am glad that 
you have some compensation for not hearing the preacher.” 

“It is a great compensation,” she said simply. “I was never 
here before, and it is wonderful.” 

Her face was indeed full of the wonder eloquent with admi- 
ration, as she stood gazing up at the great flying buttresses, at 
the multitude of carved forms in which the genius and faith of a 
past age still live. What the preacher was proclaiming below 
these massive stones spoke even more eloquently above. It 
seemed to Armine as if they said: “ O faithless and unbelieving 
generation, while you wander far and near seeking peace in hu- 
man ideals, we remain to testify to the one Ideal in which all 
peace abides.” Surely it did abide here; and surely it was 
weary even to think of the feverish world, roaring and strug- 
gling so near at hand. A sudden memory came to the girl of the 
passionate unrest in which her father lived, of his hopes and as- 
pirations, his struggle and revolt. She put her hand to her eyes 
as if to shut out the vision, and when she took it down it was 
wet with tears. 

They surprised herself, and she dashed them quickly away, 
but not before M. de Marigny had caught a glimpse of the crys- 
tal drops on her lashes and cheek. He was a man of quick in- 
tuitions as well as of quick sympathy, and an instinc€ told him 
what she was feeling. He, too, had thought of the contrast be- 
tween the social ideal which the preacher was painting in words 
that seemed almost inspired, and that which the false humanita- 
rianism of the age presents; he was a soldier in the thick of that 
battle, the sound of which rang in poor Armine’s ears, and he 
knew—none better—how far off was any prospect of peace. But 
for him, also, the great stones of Notre Dame had a message—a 
message of courage and faithfulness and hope. “Should we be 
here,” they seemed to ask, “if the men who wrought upon us 
had not each done his life’s work faithfully, patiently, for the 
honor and glory of God, leaving the completion of the whole to 
after-time? They labored with eternity in their hearts, so they 
were content to behold only in vision the stately pile which 


they were building for the multitudes that were to come after 
them.” 
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Few more words were exchanged, but Armine caught the 
flash of comprehension and sympathy in De Marigny’s eyes as 
she brushed away her tears ; and when eyes speak, words are un- 
necessary. They listened quietly to such fragments of the dis. 
course as reached them, and were thrilled by the great rolling 
burst of the organ which followed. Then when all was over and 
they had descended Armine paused a moment to thank him 
again. 

“TI shall tell M. d’Antignac that I owe it to your kindness 
that I heard anything of the sermon at all,” she said, with one of 
her most exquisite smiles. 

“T fear that the sum of your obligation is very small,” he an- 
swered, smiling in return, and thinking again what an interest- 
ing and touching face this Socialist’s daughter had. “I fear you 
only heard enough to make you desire to hear more.” 

“That could not be helped,” she replied. “I am glad to 
have heard what I did, and for the loss of the rest there was com- 
pensation, you know.” Then, bending her head with a gentle 
graciousness which would not have misbecome a princess, she 
turned away with Madelon. 

This short conversation took place at the foot of the stairs, 
and as Armine moved away she found that, although the greater 
part of the crowd had left the building, a number of persons yet 
remained, and one of these—a gentleman slowly walking toward 
the choir and looking with interest around him—she met a mo- 
ment later. It is doubtful whether she would have noticed or 
recognized him had not his recognition been immediate as soon 
as his glance fell on her. 

“ Mlle. Duchesne!” he said quickly, not pausing to think 
whether he had a right to claim her acquaintance in this man- 
ner. 

She paused, and there was an instant’s indecision in her re- 
gard. But before he could speak he saw that she recollected 
him. 

“Ah! M. Egerton,” she said. “Iam glad to see you here.” 

“You are very good,” he answered. “ But do you know why 
Iam here? It is because by your advice I went to see M. d’An- 
tignac, and by his I came to hear the Pére Monsabré.” 

A soft light of pleasure flashed into her face. “I felt sure 
that he would know what was best for you,” she said. “ And 
I hope that you had better success than I in hearing the ser- 
mon.” 

“T heard every word of it,” he answered ; “and I have never 
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enjoyed a greater intellectual pleasure—not even the pleasure of 
hearing your father, mademoiselle.”’ 

She shrank a little. “That is very different,” she said hur- 
riedly. “I—I do not think I would remember that, if I were. 
you.” She ‘paused, hesitated an instant, then added, glancing as 
she spoke toward the distant altar: “ Here is order and peace— 
there chaos and tumult. It seems to me that one need not take 
long to choose.” 


Then, giving him no time to reply, she passed on quickly. 


CHAPTER XI. 


EaRLY in the following week Egerton called at the apartment 
in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, but was informed by 
Madelon that M. Duchesne was not at home, and he had not 
courage or audacity enough to ask for Armine. He was aware 
that French custom did not permit young ladies to receive visits 
from young gentlemen; and although he thought it likely that 
M. Duchesne, who was so anxious to uproot the tyranny of gov- 
ernments, would hardly insist on his daughter being bound by 
the tyranny of social laws, there was something in Armine her- 
self which made it impossible for him to expect from her any 
infraction of those laws. He was, therefore, forced to content 
himself with leaving a card bearing his address, which he hoped 
might meet the eye of the busy Socialist leader. 

It was a few days after this that, remembering the young lady 
who in Mrs. Bertram’s drawing-room had told him that her mo- 
ther and herself received on Friday, he went to pay his respects ; 
for they were old friends whom he was conscious of having 
neglected a little. He found them established in pleasant apart- 
ments on the Champs Elysées, and when he was shown into a 
large white-and-gold sa/om full of many figures and the soft 
hum of well-bred voices, Laura Dorrance came forward to re- 
ceive him, saying : 

“Why, Mr. Egerton, I thought you had quite forgotten us!” 

“Do I prove forgetfulness by coming on the first Friday 
after you told me it was your day of reception?” he asked. 

“We do not expect our special friends to wait for that day,” 
she answered ; “and, although you do not deserve for me to say 
So, we consider you one of our special friends. Mamma has 


asked about you several times lately. Come and make your 
peace with her.” 
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She led the way across the room to where, half-buried in a 
deep chair, sat a delicate-looking lady, whose reception of Eger- 
ton was so cordial that no one would have imagined the peace 
between them to have been ever broken. More gently than her 
daughter, however, she intimated some surprise at the length of 
time since she had last seen him, to which, before he could an- 
swer, a young lady sitting by replied : 

“Mr. Egerton,” she said, “ has probably been too much oc- 
cupied in attending Socialist meetings to pay social visits.” 

The slight satiric ring of the voice was so familiar that at the 
first sound of it Egerton knew whom he should see, even before 
he turned to find himself confronting Sibyl Bertram. She was 
looking particularly handsome in a dress of garnet velvet and 
a great Gainsborough hat with drooping plumes of the same 
color. Gainsborough himself might have been glad to paint her 
in this costume, with its warm lights and rich depths of shadow. 
Involuntarily Egerton smiled as he met the luminous gray 
eyes. 

“Miss Bertram’s kindness, no doubt, prompts her to suggest 
an excuse for one who has none to offer for himself,” he said. 
“But since I have only attended a single Socialist meeting, | 
can scarcely claim that it has occupied much of my time.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Bertram, “1 fancied you had by this time 
attended many.” 

“In short, joined the Socialist army,” he said. “Is that what 
you would be likely to do in my place?” 

‘“‘T cannot answer at all for what I might doin your place,” 
she replied. “ But at least if you joined what you call the So- 
cialist army you would have a definite aim in life.” 

“ Perhaps I am not so much in want of a definite aim in lile 
as some of my friends are good enough to take for granted,” said 
Egerton, who began to feel that the persistent hostility of this 
young lady was too unprovoked. “In fact,” he went on, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Dorrance, “it strikes me that there is something 
positively unhealthy about many of the cries of the present day. 
We are told to be earnest, to have an aim, to regard life as ‘ un- 
speakably solemn,’ and many other adjurations of the same 
kind, which, if they were observed, would certainly tend to 
make life ‘ unspeakably solemn’; for the best kind of happiness, 
that which is simple and natural and not given to constant in- 
trospection, would vanish out of it, if we should have a multi- 
tude of people striving after visionary ideals, not so much with 
the hope of reaching them as because the attitude of striving 1s 
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held to be good. But I think the attitude of repose and sat- 
isfaction with things as they are is better.” 

“It is certainly more comfortable,” said Mrs. Dorrance, smil- 
ing, while Miss Bertram rose and walked away as if in silent 
protest against such philosophy ; “ but I think you must be what 
is called an epicurean, Mr. Egerton.” 

“Some people consider me one,” said Egerton, looking a lit- 
tle resentfully after the graceful figure in the garnet velvet 
dress. 

Mrs. Dorrance observed the direction of his glance and smiled 
again. ‘‘ No doubt Sibyl does,” she said ; “ but there is a French 
word which describes Sibyl very well. She is exa/tée-—charm- 
ing, but decidedly exaltée.”’ 

Egerton felt that he could very easily have described Miss 
Bertram’s manner to him with an English word; but he did not 
care to talk of her, and began to inquire about Mrs. Dorrance’s 
health, for the sake of which she was staying in Paris. It is a 
subject which no invalid can resist, and she was still describing 
her improvement and relating the hopes and fears of her physi- 
cian when some fresh arrivals created a diversion in Egerton’s 
favor, and he moved away, greeted several acquaintances, and 
finally approached Miss Dorrance, who was talking to a young 
lady lately arrived in Paris and full of enthusiasm for the fashions 
she had been inspecting. 

“1 have been to most of the famous establishments,” she was 
saying—“ to Worth’s, Félix’s, Pingat’s—and I find that one has 
really no idea of style until one sees it here at the fountain- 
head.” 

“Oh! the cut of the great houses is simply indescribable,” 
said Miss Dorrance. Then she looked up, caught Egerton’s 
glance, and smiled. “I don’t suppose you need to be told, Mr. 
Egerton,” she said, “that to most women Paris simply means a 
milliner’s shop.” 

“ But that is not a// it means, I imagine,” said Egerton. 

“Tam afraid that it is very nearly all that it means to most 
of us,” answered Miss Dorrance. “Here is Fanny, for example, 
who has been in Paris ten days and is quite familiar with all the 
famous shops; let us ask her if she has been to the Louvre.” 

“Why, of course I have,” answered Miss Fanny promptly. 
“But it is not a piace for elegance: one goes there for bar- 
gains.” 

“For bargains!" repeated Egerton in amazement. 

“She is speaking of the Magasin du Louvre,” said Laura, 
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with a burst of laughter. “O Fanny! what will Mr. Egerton 
think of you?” 

Miss Fanny was in an instant covered witha blush. “I was 
not thinking,” she protested. “Of course I know; but we were 
talking of shops.” 

“ Yes, it was very unfair to ask the question without making 
it clear whether the Magasin or the gallery was meant,’ said 
Egerton, smiling. 

“ Well, I must say I am not at all ashamed of thinking more 
of shops than of galleries,” observed Miss Dorrance. “ For one 
‘thing, they are much more necessary to one’s comfort and well- 
being. Sibyl dragged me to the gallery of the Louvre when I 
first came, but I have never been there since; and you are at 
liberty to despise me, if you like, Mr. Egerton!” 

“If I were capable of liking to despise you,” said Egerton, 
“such frankness would disarm me. But why not goagain? A 
taste for the fine arts can be cultivated as well as a taste for chif- 
Sons.” 

She shook her head: “One does not have to cultivate the 
last,” she said. “It is inherent—in women, at least. There is 
Sibyl—with all her zstheticism, she is not above it. Otherwise 
she could not dress so well.” 

“Miss Bertram certainly dresses very well,” said Egerton, as, 
almost against his will, his eyes turned again toward that young 
lady. 

Yet he had been conscious all the time that she was standing 
near, talking to Mr. Talford, and it occurred to him that there 
was something significant in this constantly-recurring conjunc- 
tion. It was quite true that Mr. Talford had been long ago set 
down as “not a marrying man”; but the most incorrigible of 
such men sometimes find their fate at last, and here was just the 
fate that would be likely to conquer this man—a brilliant, beau- 
tiful woman, who would reflect credit on his taste, and of whom 
he had said (as Egerton well remembered) that, if she had arti- 
fices, they were not of the usual order and therefore not transpa- 
rent. It was not very exalted praise, but a man must speak ac- 
cording to his nature, and perhaps he shows his nature in no- 
thing more distinctly than in his attitude toward women. 

But she! Egerton felt tempted to laugh aloud at the thought 
that she, who went to the verge of rudeness in condemning his 
own lack, or what she esteemed to be his lack, of elevated senti- 
ment, should look with favor on the world-worn and cynically 
blasé man that he knew Marmaduke Talford to be. There was 
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something in it which struck him with the force of the keenest 
humor, yet was not altogether humorous. He began to feel in- 
dignant with this era/tée young lady, whose professions and prac- 
tice were so widely at variance. For there could be no doubt of 
the graciousness with which she treated Talford, and, contrasting 
it with her manner toward himself, he was moved to resolve that 
if she attacked him again he would return a Roland for an 
Oliver. 

It seemed as if the opportunity might soon be given him ; for, 
with that instinct which tells people when they are spoken of or 
looked at, Miss Bertram turned and approached them. 

“You are talking of me—confess it!” she said with a smile. 

“There is no reason why we should hesitate to confess it,” 
said Miss Dorrance. ‘ We were only speaking good of you: we 
were saying that you dress very well.” 

“And you consider that speaking good of me?” said the 
young lady. “I know that ‘the apparel oft proclaims the man,’ 
but I confess I did not know before that the dress 7s the woman.” 

“The dress is the embodiment of the taste of the woman,” 
said Egerton; “and therefore in praising the beauty of your 
toilette we are really praising your taste, which is part of your- 
self.” 

“You are ingenious, Mr. Egerton; I always expect that from 
you,” she said, looking at him with a glance which was not un- 
kindly. “But 1am bound to remind you that taste is a market- 
able commodity, to be bought like everything else in this good 
city of Paris.” 

“ Not your taste, Sibyl,’ said Miss Dorrance. ‘“ Why should 
you slander yourself by intimating such a thing? I was claim- 
ing for you that, despite all your fancies for high art and many 
other high things, you have a genuine love of chiffons, and that 
your toilettes are the result of that love.” 

“T flatter myself that my fancy for art has something also to 
do with my toilettes,” said Miss Bertram. “But may I ask what 
possibly led to such a choice of subject ?” 

“T think Mr. Egerton’s advising me to go to the Louvre and 
cultivate a taste for pictures led to it,” said Miss Dorrance. 

“ And I only ventured to offer the advice because Miss Dor- 
rance confessed that she had been there but once,” said Egerton. 

“TI think I took her then,” said Miss Bertram, “ mindful of 
the difficulty which I experienced, when I first reached Paris, in 
inducing any one to take me. ‘ But of course you want to go to 
the shops first,’ my friends would say. And one of them, out of 
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patience with my persistence, at last exclaimed, ‘ How can you 
talk of rushing off to see pictures as if you were a Cook’s tou- 
rist?’” 

“IT don’t suppose you understood the feeling which prompted 
the remark then,” said Mr. Talford, “but no doubt you under- 
stand it now.” 

“T understand it, but I have no sympathy with it,” was the 
reply. “ Why should those who have the means and leisure to 
live in great centres of art, and who are often shamefully in- 
different to everything except social trifles, scorn those who, 
less fortunate than themselves, can only see these great and 
glorious things by taking advantage of cheap travel? The 
possession of riches is no more a test of culture than it is of 
merit.” 

“ Very true,” said Mr. Talford; “ but many of the possessors 
of riches do not care more about culture than they do about 
merit. In possessing money they own the golden talisman which 
can command everything in the modern world.” 

“TI do not agree with you,” said Sibyl, with the ring of scorn 
in her voice that Egerton had often heard. “The world is mer- 
cenary, of course—-we all know that—but the things which are 
best worth having in it money cannot buy. Love and faith, and 
culture in its true sense—that is, the fine perception of the beau- 
tiful—are not to be bought. Then heroism—the rarest and 
greatest thing on earth—can money buy that?” 

She looked very beautiful—her gray eyes opening wide in 
her energy—and Mr. Talford answered that it would be neces- 
sary to define heroism before they could decide whether money 
could not buy it. The promise of reward would, he thought, in- 
duce a man to risk his life in what is called a heroic manner, as 
well as the hope of glory. 

“ We are speaking of different things,” said Miss Bertram. 
“You are talking of actions, I am alluding toa quality. Money 
cannot purchase the heroic soul any more than it can the mind 
of Plato. I should beg pardon for stating such a self evident 
truth, if you had not made the astonishing remark that it can 
command everything.” 

“I confess that I was thinking of tangible things,” said Mr. 
Talford, smiling. “Heroism is rather out of my line. I have 
never seen ahero. I am afraid I should not recognize one if I 
met him.” 

“It is very likely,” said Sibyl. “It is with that as with 
everything else, I imagine. Sympathy is necessary for under- 
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standing. He who does not believe in heroism will never re- 
cognize a hero.” 

Her incisive tone made Egerton smile. After all, it appeared 
that Mr. Talford did not fare much better than himself at the 
hands of this imperious, clear-eyed young lady. It was Miss 
Dorrance who now interfered in his behalf. 

“ My dear Sibyl,” she said, “ tell us how to recognize a hero. 
Or rather, tell us who #s a hero. You speak as if you knew 
many.” 

“On the contrary,” answered Miss Bertram, “I do not know 


” 


one. 


“Then perhaps you are deficient in the sympathy which is 
necessary for understanding,” said Laura a little maliciously. 
“ What do you think, Mr. Egerton?” 

“I think,” replied Egerton, “that heroism is all around us to 
a greater extent than we know or believe. It often hides under 
very humble disguises, and we must look closely in order to de- 
tect it.” 

“Probably we must also make a journey to Montmartre,” 
observed Mr. Talford, with an inflection of sarcasm in his voice. 

“Qh! no, that is not necessary,” answered the other. “No 
doubt it is to be found in Montmartre—for wherever poverty 
abounds it exists in the form of endurance and self-sacrifice—but 
my acquaintance with that faubourg is not sufficient for me to 
speak with certainty. But Ido not think that any of us need 
go far to look for it. In our own acquaintance we can certainly 
find at least one example of undoubted heroism.” 

“In our own acquaintance!’’ repeated Miss Dorrance and 
Mr. Talford in a tone of incredulity not very flattering to their 
acquaintance. Sibyl Bertram said nothing; she only looked at 
Egerton with a questioning glance. 

“Surely,” he said, “ you all know, or have heard of, M. d’An- 
tignac ?” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then Laura said: “I know 
Miss d’Antignac. She came to see mamma—I believe mamma 
and her mother were old friends—but she said that she very sel- 
dom went out, and, although she asked me to go to see her, I 
have never found time.” 

“| advise you to find time,” said Egerton. “ Miss d’Antignac 
isnot only worth knowing herself, but by going to see her you 
may meet her brother, who is the person of whom I spoke.” 

“Oh! the man who was shot to pieces in some of the French 


battles,” said Mr. Talford. “Yes, I have heard of him. But if 
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being wounded constitutes a hero, we may find heroes by dozens 
at the Invalides.” 

“ Being wounded no more constitutes a hero than any other 
accident,” said Egerton. ‘“ But to endure a life of absolute help- 
lessness and torturing pain, not only without murmuring but 
with a patience and cheerfulness nothing less than sublime, and, 
despite constant suffering and failing strength, to take the keen- 
est interest in the lives and troubles of others, and to spare no 
effort to help or cheer them—that I call true heroism.” 

“You are right, Mr. Egerton,” said Sibyl Bertram quickly. 
“It is heroism. And I, too, remember now that I have heard 
of the D’Antignacs, but I do not know them. I have only heard 
that they are more French than American, and that Miss d’An- 
tignac does not go out.” 

“She goes out very little,” said Egerton. “Her brother is 
her first care, and he absorbs most of her time and attention. 
But she receives her friends. I have been there once or twice on 
Sunday evening when the rooms were filled.” 

“‘ But on such occasions I suppose you do not see the brother ?” 

“On every occasion when I have been there his couch has 
been the central point of the assembly—the spot where talk was 
best and wit keenest. But I am told that there are times when he 
can see no one; and then the doors between his room and Mlle. 
d’Antignac’s sa/on are closed.” 

“ Laura,” said Miss Bertram, turning to her friend, “I wish 
you would go to see Mlle d’Antignac and take me with you.” 

“Of course I will,” said Laura. “I really would have gone 
long ago, if I had thought of it. Mr. Egerton, do you think 
we might. present ourselves at the Sunday evening recep- 
tion?” 

“T am sure you might,” Egerton replied. ‘It is altogether 
informal, and I am certain Mlle. d’Antignac will be very happy 
to see you. I was there last Sunday evening. Having gone by 
D’Antignac’s advice to Notre Dame to hear the great preacher, 
Pére Monsabré, I went to tell him what I thought of the ser- 
mon.” 

Mr. Talford smiled. “What a singular fellow you are!” he 
said. “One while you have just been to Montmartre to hear 
a Socialist orator preach anarchy; then again you go to Notre 
Dame for a sermon, And which do you prefer—dynamite or 
infallibility ?”’ 

Egerton looked a little annoyed. He would not have minded 
this raillery in the least if Sibyl Bertram had not been by, but to 
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his fancy her eyes seemed to say, with their accustomed disdain, 
“ When will you find anything in which to believe?” 

“Surely,” he said a little coldly, ‘“‘one may enjoy the elo- 
quence of a great orator, whether he be a Socialist in Mont- 
martre or a priest in Notre Dame, without necessarily becoming 
a convert to his doctrines. For myself, I confess that eloquence 
is my passion, and I seek it wherever I can find it. That I find 
itin Notre Dame is not remarkable, for no one can be unaware 
of the halo of genius that has long surrounded the French pulpit. 
I heard on Sunday no mere string of moralities, but a strong, 
masterly discourse dealing with the great social and philosophi- 
cal problems of our time—a discourse addressed to intellectual 
men, a multitude of whom listened to it with breathless atten- 
tion.” 

“You don’t say anything about intellectual women,” ob- 
served Miss Dorrance. 

“ For the very good reason that the Pére Monsabré does not 
address his conferences to them,” Egerton answered, smiling. 

“That is very ungallant of him, then,” said the young lady, as 
she rose to shake hands with some friends who came forward to 
make their adieux. 

Miss Bertram drew back.a little from the gay chatter which 
ensued, and something in her glance made Egerton aware that 
she wished him to follow. She moved to a table near by and 
began touching some flowers in a vase as she said, without look- 
ing at him: 

“TI feel that I owe you an apology, Mr. Egerton. I had no 
right to speak as I did when you first arrived—to imply criticism 
on your conduct and opinions. I beg your pardon.” 

“There is no reason why you should,” said Egerton, greatly 
surprised and forgetful of the irritation he had felt. “ What you 
said was true enough. I have no specially definite aim in life—I 
am very much of an epicurean.” 

“It was—it is—no affair of mine,” said Sibyl, with an air of 
uncompromisingly taking herself to task. ‘Of course it seems 
to me a pity for a man to spend his time and his talents in mere 
amusement, intellectual or otherwise ; but every one must judge 
for himself. And I have no right to scorn you, for my own 
life is no better.” 

“So she does scorn me!” thought Egerton, half-amused,. 
half-dismayed by this confession. He hesitated for an instant, 
hardly knowing how to answer. Then, with a strong sense of 
humor, he said: “ Perhaps we are neither of us so contemptible as 
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you imagine, because we are not trying to reform the world. It 
seems to me that there are a sufficient number of people already 
engaged in that work—especially since they are not at all agreed 
in the manner of setting about it.”’ 

Miss Bertram smiled. “I have no ambition to reform the 
world,” she said. ‘“ But I do not see how one can be indifferent 
to the great needs of mankind and content to spend one’s life in 
the pursuit of trifles. Yet that is what I am expected to do, and 
~—perhaps I am impatient with you, Mr. Egerton, because I envy 
you. How free you are! how able to do what you will with 
your life, your energy, your means! And yet—’’ 

“And yet I do nothing,” said Egerton. “ It is true; but, in 
my place, what would you do?” 

It was a home-question which confused the young lady. She 
hesitated, blushed; after all, it was easier to criticise, to con- 
demn, than to point out the path of action. 

“ How can you ask me?” she said at last. “It is not I who 
can tell. Your opportunities for judging are much better than 
mine. I have not heard either M. Duchesne or the Pére Mon- 
sabré.” 

With that shaft she turned and rejoined the. group she had left. 

A little later Egerton had taken leave of Mrs. and Miss Dor- 
wrance when he was joined by Mr. Talford in the antechamber. 
“*Qur roads lie in the same direction, I presume,” said that gen- 
‘tleman; and, Egerton assenting, they were soon walking to- 
.gether down the Champs Elysées. 

Their talk was idle enough for some time—comments on the 
.equipages, the toilettes, the faces of the crowd which filled the 
.great avenue. But presently Mr. Talford said carelessly : 

“ Do you still find Miss Bertram incomprehensible ? ” 

* Not incomprehensible, perhaps,” replied Egerton, “ but 
decidedly puzzling, as well as very exaltée. Mrs. Dorrance sug- 
gested the last term, and it suits her exactly. She is very clever; 
she has read a great deal of modern agnostic literature, and she 

_ thinks that we should all be ‘up and doing’ on some great 
work for humanity, of the nature of which she is not quite 
.clear.” 

“| dare.say not,” remarked the other, with a low laugh. 

“It does not, however, prevent her from attending to all the 
requirements of society and devising very charming toilettes,” 
said Egerton, whose plumes were always ruffled after an en- 
counter with Miss Bertram, “nor yet—’’ Then he paused ab- 
jruptly. 
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“Well?” said Talford, looking up, and the expression of his 
glance made Egerton aware that he divined what was in his 
mind. 

“ You must excuse me,” he said, “if I was about to add, nor 
yet from treating with great consideration you, who, she must 
be aware, do not pretend to exalted sentiments of any kind.” 

“Tt is for that very reason that she treats me with considera- 
tion,” said Mr. Talford calmly. “The woman of the world re- 
cognizes that I am frankly and simply a man of the world. She 
does not expect exalted sentiments from me. While as for you, 
my dear fellow, you are neither fish nor flesh—you are neither 
of the world worldly, nor yet enough of an idealist to please her. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether you could gain her approval by 
going to any lengths of idealism. My experience of women is 
that if one is foolish enough to attempt to meet their demands, 
those demands immediately grow with fulfilment. Whereas if 
one keeps one’s own position they adapt themselves to that.” 

“T have not the least intention of making any attempt to 
meet Miss Bertram’s demands,” said Egerton. ‘Her disap- 
proval is altogether a matter of indifference to me. I cannot 
truthfully say that, either,” he added after a moment; “ for 
sometimes it irritates me and again it amuses me exceedingly. I 
confess that I have been very much amused by the inconsistency 
of her position toward you and me.” 

“There is no inconsistency in it,” said Talford. “It is very 
plainto me. Miss Bertram has in her two women—one fond of 
visionary things, dreams of heroism, self-sacrifice, ardor, etc. ; 
the other a woman of the world who recognizes what are the 
matters of real importance in life. It is rather an unusual and 
quite an attractive combination which the two elements form,” 

“ And if your theory is correct, which of the two do you take 
to be the strongest ?”” asked Egerton. 

The other looked at him for a moment without’ replying. 
Then, “ Wait two months and you will not need to ask,” he said. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE COLORED 
PEOPLE. 


THE census of 1880 tells us of nearly seven millions of colored 
people in the United States, nine-tenths of them living in the 
former slave States. Only about one hundred thousand of them 
are Catholics. We wish that we could say that all our Catholic 
colored people lived in the country, that their lives were spent 
working in the fields and woods in the pure open air, that they 
shared the chances of all thrifty country people of acquiring a 
piece of land, and especially that they enjoyed the advantages 
of country life in bringing up their children in innocence of soul 
and vigor of body. In Louisiana, indeed, there are numerous col- 
ored Catholics among the sugar and cotton plantations; but lack 
of information on our part prevents our bringing them within the 
scope of this article. There are also many colored Catholics in 
some of the lower counties of Maryland and in parts of Ken- 
tucky ; and of these it suffices to say that they are good Catholics 
and that their temporal prospects are encouraging. But as the 
Catholic whites of the South in ante-belium times lived for the 
most part in the cities and larger towns, it is there that the Ca- 
tholic colored people are now mostly to be found. There they 
are—house-servants scattered everywhere; poor laborers and 
washerwomen ; barbers and waiters; longshoremen and hands 
coming and going with oyster-boats and fishing-smacks—striv- 
ing to keep the Catholic faith and the commandments of God, 
and to hold their own in the struggle for life in the teeming 
streets and alleys of the colored quarter. You will find some 
of them in: every Catholic congregation in the Southern cities. 
Their spiritual necessities are well cared for. The people re- 
gard them with kindness and the clergy bestow upon them the 
same affectionate care as upon the other members of their flocks, 
and often give them special attention. Whoever is acquainted 
with the Southern priesthood will not be surprised at this, for 
they are edifying men, well educated, pious, zealous, and often 
practising the very highest virtues of their state of life. It is to 
them and their predecessors in the sacred ministry, as well as to 
the conscientious masters of ante-bellum times, that we owe it 
that there are any colored Catholics at all in the South. 
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The congregations composed of colored Catholics exclusively 
are for the most part, we believe, in charge of the fathers of 
St. Joseph’s Society for Foreign Missions. They are a commu- 
nity of secular priests bound by vow of obedience, and also of 
poverty as far as concerns everything received intuttu mssionts. 
They are also bound by a peculiar vow to devote themselves 
exclusively to the colored people. The Josephites, as these 
priests are called, have twelve fathers among the colored peo- 
ple in this country, and are now in charge of six congregations— 
two in Baltimore, one in Washington, two in Charleston with 
three out-missions, and one in Louisville. In these parishes the 
baptisms of infants are over seven hundred annually ; they re- 
ceived two hundred and sixteen adult converts into the church 
last year. Of white female religious engaged in this work there 
are six sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis, three of the 
Holy Cross (Notre Dame, Indiana), and two Sisters of Charity 
of Nazareth (Kentucky). These religious conduct the schools 
attached to each of the above-named parishes, and a house for 
waifs in Baltimore. Of colored sisters the Oblates of Provi- 
dence have a large convent, academy, and orphan asylum in Bal- 
timore, conducted by thirty-three religious. The Benedictines 
have charge of a flourishing industrial school for colored boys 
in the diocese of Savannah. It will be seen that the diocese and 
city of Baltimore have taken the lead in this apostolic work, as 
it has in times past in so many others for the good of religion. 

As to the religious disposition of the colored Catholics, some 
personal knowledge and much inquiry have given us a high opin- 
ion of it. They have kept the faith with wonderful fidelity. As 
was to be expected, the Protestants have caught a few here 
and there by the use of money, and some have apostatized from 
human respect. It must be borne in mind that the dissolving 
forces of the war and of emancipation scattered families in every 
direction and drove great numbers away among utter strangers 
to their religion. Some of these, settling down in country places 
and finding themselves the only Catholics for many miles around, 
have had the weakness to deny their faith and here and there 
even to join Protestant churches. Many, from the ignorance and 
vice of parents and a poverty deeper than any known among 
whites in this country, have been turned adrift on the streets 
in childhood and so into the clutches of the noonday demon. 
Mixed marriages have done great harm. But these evils have 
told against the colored man’s faith no more, as a rule, than they 
would against the white man’s under like circumstances. We 
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might give many examples in proof of this. One or two will 
suffice. 

On an island in the far South, at a great distance from any 
Catholic church, fifty families of Catholic negroes whom the 
vicissitudes of the war had left to shift for themselves passed 
seventeen years without seeing a priest. At last, after efforts 
again and again renewed, they were visited by a zealous mis. 
sionary. He found that in spite of the proselytizing attempts of 
the Protestants of the neighborhood they had kept the faith with | 
the utmost fidelity. The children had been validly baptized, and, 
as they grew up well instructed in the rudiments of religion, a 
Catholic service of prayers and hymns held publicly on Sundays 
and holydays, the dying assisted with every religious aid except 
the sacraments, and every soul, without a single exception, stead- 
fast in the belief, and as far as possible in the practice, of our 
holy religion. Another instance: Not very long ago a tall, fine- 
looking black man, a real ebony Apollo, presented himself to a 
priest in Baltimore to be instructed for First Communion. Fully 
twenty-five years ago, when a little boy in the same city, he had 
been kidnapped on board a coastwise schooner and sold into 
slavery in South Carolina. All that he remembered of his mo- 
ther, whom he was never to see again, was that she was a free 
woman and a Catholic, had taught him his prayers and warned 
him against false religions. Through slavery and freedom, in 
town and country, amid scoffs and revilings, he had held his faith, 
and at last, wandering back to the place of his childhood to seek 
his mother, was instructed and received the sacraments. 

And now it is time to ask, What is the outlook for purely 
missionary labor among the colored people? What prospect is 
there of the conversion of the non-Catholics? We answer that 
everything seems to indicate that the time is come for the Catho- 
lic Church to undertake the conversion of the black race in the 
United States. In the first place, as a body they are entirely 
without prejudice against our holy religion. To the common 
run of them all religions are the white man’s religions, and they 
feel free to pick and choose at will. They are for the most part 
nominal adherents of the Methodist and Baptist sects, but in 
reality they follow no form of religion. Even church-members 
have but the vaguest notions of any fundamental truths of re- 
ligion, and the efforts of Protestantism have failed to impress any 
distinct religious character on them. Meantime the supersti- 
tious practices usual among all ignorant people are rife among 
them. The use of spells and charms, the belief in dreams and in 
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fortune-telling, are common. As to colored ministers, there are 
some among them who are educated men and a few who are 
men of ability. But they are exceptions and are lost among the 
others, who are but common men, of little or no schooling of 
any kind, who have risen above their fellows because they are 
good hymn-singers and fervent exhorters of the lowest type. Of 
course they have some power over the people, especially as reli- 
gion and party politics have to a great extent worked for the 
same ends among the colored people of the South. But, like 
their attempt to prevent Bishop Keane, of Richmond, from mak- 
ing converts, the influence of the ministers is but partial and tem- 
porary. 

We have said that the colored people have no prejudice 
against the church; we may say even more: we venture to 
afirm that they positively admire it. As soon as they know 
anything about its real doctrines and practices they are attracted 
tothem. Especially are they won by the life and character of 
the Catholic priesthood. A priest may go in and out of the 
most dangerous colored localities or among the worst colored 
roughs with as much freedom as in the midst of devout white 
Catholics. 

It often happens that a colored man who had never spoken to 
a priest before in his life will send for one and gladly receive in- 
struction and be admitted to the sacraments in his last moments. 
Perhaps he had heard of the church years before from some 
Catholic comrade, or had once or twice attended Catholic service, 
and the impression produced had never faded from his mind. 
Protestant mothers often require no more than the solicitation of 
a Catholic friend to have their children baptized and to bring 
them up Catholics. 

But it is in the country places that the missionary’s labor 
would find its best reward. The great mass of the country 
blacks have scarcely so much as heard of the Catholic Church, and 
the testimony of the most competent witnesses leaves little doubt 
that good priests, willing to live and labor among these simple 
people, would eventually be surrounded by congregations of 
converts. It is true that Protestant missionaries are everywhere 
inthe South. But what of that? What can Protestantism do 
or what has it ever done as a missionary force, save to raise 
money from an over-prosperous people and spend it in the sup- 
port of impecunious clergymen and their wives and children? 
The Protestantism offered to the colored people is the cast-off 
raiment of the perplexed and doubting whites. The very de- 
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nominations which send the “ open Bible” into the South freely 
allow doubts of its inspiration in their own homes, even in their 
own pulpits. We do not mean to say that Protestant mission- 
aries are insincere, or even that they do no good. If for no other 
reason, they deserve credit for helping to solve the greatest 
problem of the Southern people—the education of the colored 
children; for Protestant missionaries, male and female, are fond 
of keeping school. But the multitudes of pious and religious 
hearts among the colored people, harassed with doubts, tor-. 
mented with misgivings, struggling against temptations—what 
can Protestantism do for them? Can it answer the questions of 
the soul? Can it teach an ignorant man a really certain doc- 
trine? Does it so much as claim a right to teach at all? Can 
it arm weak natures with supernatural strength? Does it so 
much as claim to possess divinely-appointed ordinances for 
the assistance of struggling humanity? And its “open Bible ”"— 
what can it do for men and women who cannot read? To lead 
earnest and inquiring minds from one delusion to another, and 
finally to believe in delusion as the soul’s incurable disease, is 
what Protestantism can do, does do, and must ever do, whether 
its victims are white or black. 

How different the Catholic Church! Certainty of belief, an 
inner power of grasping and holding on to difficult truths, an 
unison of expression, a world-wide and immemorial organization 
plainly superior to any human invention—certainty, solidity, 
perpetuity: these are the notes of Catholic belief. And joined 
to them is the supernatural character of the Catholic’s spiritual 
life, especially in the reception of the sacraments of penance and 
the Eucharist. The true church is the ark floating securely on 
the restless billows of human opinion and human frailty ; what 
hearts will welcome it and cling to it for safety more eagerly 
than the colored people? 

And in the wide circle of civilized races there is none which 
stands so much in need of the true faith as the black race of 
the United States. In the civil order, indeed, much has been 
done for them. But for all that they are an outcast and despised 
people, and that for no passing cause. It isnot from conquest, or 
poverty or misfortune, or even crime, but for a cause deadlier 
and deeper than poverty, conquest, and crime put together— 
race. They are not of the right color; their faces and bodies 
mark them off from other men and their children from other 
men’s children. A man may raise himself out of poverty, or 
marry himself out of it; he may conquer misfortune, he may 
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cMange his name and his abode, and his past crimes cannot stand 
in his way. But the Ethiop cannot change his skin, or move 
away from his facial outline, or help transmitting his misfortune 
to his little ones. He and his are “ niggers” for ever. This it 
is that crushes the colored people down. It is race-prejudice 
that weighs them down. Those who fancy that equality on the 
statute-book or in the court of law is real equality know nothing 
of race-prejudice and of the power of caste, or forget that laws 
and courts have little to do with the every-day life of men. His- 
tory tells of but one power that can produce a real equality 
among men, and that without shock or lesion to true social dis- 
tinctions. It is the Catholic Church. 

Wherever a Catholic missionary will appear among the 
colored people they will behold a personification of the Christian 
doctrine that all men are brethren. That doctrine does not, in- 
deed, level men in the human sense, does not deprive wealth or 
family of social station, does not break down those barriers that 
are the metes and bounds of the gifts of Providence in the natu- 
ral and civil order. But it elevates men so completely above 
the whole natural and civil order by regeneration into a divine 
brotherhood and equality that the petty distinctions of this life 
are quickly forgotten. Catholicity antagonizes no truth or legiti- 
mate distinction. We have said that the white Catholic mis- 
sionary will personify this doctrine to the colored people. A 
simple man can soon tell if any one loves his soul; and whoever 
loves us deeply is one with us: though the differences be those 
between king and pauper, they are lost in a true love. Now, 
what any priest does for love of his people must often lead him 
to the borders of the heroic. The missionary to the blacks will 
go over the border. They will see a man who for the honor of 
God has given up all things for their sake. His celibacy, his 
voluntary poverty, his snapping of the ties of relationship and 
home, his freely living among poor strangers, his ceaseless toils 
for them—all these life-gifts of an educated white man would 
win converts to any kind of religion; much rather for a religion 
which enlightens the mind, warms the heart, invigorates the 
moral nature, purifies and elevates the whole man, pours into 
the soul emotions of the deepest influence while leaving it un- 
touched by morbid excitement. 

And now a word about the difficulties. But let us bear in 
mind that in doing things for the honor of God we should not 
be easily scared by difficulties. Conservatism may be a virtue, 
but we meet with men who have so much conservatism that they 
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are sodden with it. They are fond of calling living and wakeffl 
men dreamers, and of putting down what they call theoretical 
people. They are fond of introducing into the discussion of 
religious undertakings the prudence of the bank director dis. 
counting a note. Prudence has acted on their souls as a certain 
kind of water acts on wood: they are petrified with prudence. 
If you speak of old mother-church bearing new children, they 
lift their slumbrous eyelids in wonder, and the chances are you 
will hear them say: “He is a dreamer.” There is a class of 
persons, and they are not all Protestants, who look on the church 
as a sort of vast, sublime, antique curiosity. Their favorite 
praise of the church is embodied in the words “ time-honored.” 
Her note of apostolicity overshadows every other. When they 
say, Be prudent, they mean, Begin nothing new, make no experi- 
ments, have no aspirations, venture nothing, disturb no old order 
of things. Like the sleepy brakesman, no matter what signal 
they hear, they jump to their posts and put down the brakes. 
And it is just such persons who depreciate the colored 
people as a race and say that our efforts would be wasted on 
them. They pick out certain races of men as best fitted for our 
holy religion, and say, or leave you to infer, that other races are 
unfitted. They are loath to follow divine Providence over the 
boundaries of certain countries. They wish to divide our Lord's 
heritage very unequally among men. They cling to race-lines. 
When speaking of religious matters you often hear them use the 
words Teutonic and Celtic, Latin and Saxon. Now, when we 
say that the Catholic Church is something which has its races 
and its regions, in which alone it can flourish, do we not make it 
a false religion? False religions are always local. It is race 
and nationality that hold false religions together and give them 
their few generations of life. As a wide-spread body a false reli- 
gion has either followed abroad some great human power as an 
appanage of its greatness and accepted by other nations at the 
edge of the sword, as was the case with Mohammedanism, or 
it is a congeries of local errors, just as Protestantism is. But 
Christ is catholic and rules over nations, or rather he rules over 
men and knows no nation or race, nor is he a respecter of per- 
sons. The human heart and mind are his kingdom, and his reli- 
gion is made to win any kind of men and wherever it can find 
them. It is precisely the same low view of men and religion 
that inspires some of our Protestant brethren when they dread 
our success among the colored people, because, as they say, we 
can attract them with a gaudy ritual and offer them a religion 
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which does not tax the intellect and is purely emotional—a 
calumny not less against the race than the Catholic Church. It 
is the deep void in the human heart, and the infinite Being who 
made it and who alone can fill it, that are the terms in the 
problem of any person’s conversion. If some colored people are 
over-emotional it is because they are simple and unlettered, and 
not because they are black. All things considered, that perhaps 
ought not to be put down to their disadvantage. Bring down 
God, his truth, his worship, his promises, his pardon; throw open 
the fellowship of his external society—do this for the colored 
people, or any other people equally free from prejudice, and you 
will convert them. Emotional conversion is altogether .a Pro- 
testant affair; it succeeds or fails just the same with the whites 
as with the blacks. 

Time was when we heard the gravest accusations against the 
colored people. It was hard to see how God could have created 
so wretched and helpless a race of beings as they were consid- 
ered to be. Yet if the worst had been true Christian zeal would 
have been only the more inclined to choose them as the first 
object of charity. But year by year the colored people have 
won their way into public estimation. They were once called 
incurably idle; and now agriculture flourishes more under their 
free labor than when they were organized and controlled by 
their white masters. Men said that if they were set free they 
would rot with vice and perish away ; and now it is seen that 
they increase faster than the whites. The gravest forebodings 
were uttered as to their influence on politics, for it was said that 
they were of a temper so soft and yielding that they would sur- 
render without a murmur to the guidance of others; and yet 
who can say that any white race, placed in similar circumstances, 
would have voted otherwise than the’ blacks have done? Of all 
the accusations against them we admit that the one seemingly 
best founded is that they lack the courage of their convictions. 
But this timid temper, if it exists, is a vice due to slavery and 
not to their African blood; for the tribes from which they have 
sprung are as fierce and warlike as were the barbarians who 
roamed the German forests and are the ancestors of the present 
Teutonic races. It was thought that their relation to the other 
races of the Union was like that of a soft stone laid in among the 
hard ones of an arch, to be soon crushed or riven, bringing, 
perhaps, the whole structure in ruins to the ground. But now it 
is plain that this broad black line of race-politics crosses every 
other line in such wise as to conduce to the strength of the 
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whole political system. It begins to be plain that the colored 
race is upon the threshold of a great future. This may be but 
the time of childhood for them; yet we believe that they are 
going to be a rich, intelligent, and powerful people among us, 
and we believe that no nation of the past displayed in its begin. 
nings better promise of a high religious destiny. 

So much for a difficulty which may be called sentimental. 
It remains for us to consider the real difficulties. For there is a 
true prudence which is the wise forecast of well-regulated zeal. 
It studies ways and means and methods. It measures obstacles 
and calculates the resources to overcome them. Now, the two 
real difficulties of the missiors to the colored people are men 
and money—applicants for the missionary priesthood and the 
money for their training and support. As to the first difficulty, 
we are persuaded that if the missionary cause be fairly brought 
before the people, and widely and fully made known, the Spirit of 
God will cause the hearts of the noblest of our young men to 
throb with longings for the holy adventure of the missionary 
life. The hardships of the life will only be an attraction, will 
only serve to make the new missionaries what they ought to be— 
a sort of corps d'élite of the whole body of the clergy. Like the 
choice of the lovers in the play, the one who passes over the 
golden and silver caskets and takes the leaden one is both the 
noblest suitor and the most fortunate. If Frenchmen, and Ger- 
mans, and Italians, and Belgians are found in sufficient numbers 
to leave civilization behind them and to go into the midst of the 
cruellest heathen nations, who will say that our own young 
church has no sons brave enough to suffer the common hardships 
of a poor man’s life for the conversion of their own fellow- 
citizens ? 

It seems to us that there are signs of the will of God among 
us which point to the opening of a missionary era. The clergy 
throughout great part of the country seem to be at last nu- 
merous enough for the ordinary spiritual concerns of the peo- 
ple. In 1840 the Catholics of the United States were compara- 
tively insignificant in numbers; yet in 1880, when they approxi- 
mate seven millions, there are more priests in proportion to the 
Catholic population than in 1840. In other words, the increase 
of the clergy has more than kept pace with even the prodigious 
increase of the people. The question is no longer, “ Where shall 
we get the priests?”” With some bishops we are informed that 
it is rather, “ What shall we do with our young priests?” We 
hear in various quarters of young men of piety and education 
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applying for places in the seminaries and refused for want of 
vacancies in the dioceses. As to the religious orders, it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that their novitiates are overflowing. 
The Spirit of God is among the young men, and in his own good 
time he will turn this religious ardor into the missionary field. 
The emigration, indeed, shows no signs of slacking, nor are we 
sorry for it. The new Irish are fully as good Catholics as the 
old Irish. So are the new Germans. They are all more wel- 
come than ever before. If they stay in the cities there are 
churches and priests ready for them; nor is it otherwise in the 
country. The rushing of this living tide of old-country Catho- 
lics into the church in America is the sound of the river whose 
flowing maketh glad the city of God. Meantime from every 
quarter of the country we hear of new churches dedicated, debts 
paid off, schools opened, colleges opened, and encouraging words 
spoken about universities. We would not be understood as 
taking a rose-colored view of religious affairs; we are quite 
ready to admit that our present difficulties, if not as critical as 
former ones, are very serious indeed. What we do maintain is 
that zeal for the sacred ministry is so great among us that if we 
should dread a lack of missionaries for the colored people it 
would not be because we were prudent, but that we were dis- 
trustful of Providence or ignorant of the spirit actually at work 
in the church. 

The financial difficulty will be more serious. Large sums of 
money must be raised to support a missionary college or semi- 
nary and for the current expenses of carrying on the missions, at 
least until congregations of converts are formed ; for we are per- 
suaded that as soon as formed these congregations will be self- 
supporting. We know of one congregation of colored Catholics 
which supports three priests, a school of four hundred children, 
and inside of five years has paid off a debt of ten thousand dol- 
lars. The colored people have been accused of many things, but 
never, we think, of being stingy. Funds have already been raised 
sufficient to justify hopes of starting a missionary college at an 
early day, and a spirit of generosity has been manifested in 
various quarters which justifies the strongest confidence of 
overcoming the financial difficulties. 

Of course such a work will not be left entirely or mainly to 
private zeal. That would be to express a sort of contempt of it. 
Hence the American episcopate, in the Second Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, uttered no words of deeper earnestness than those 
recommending to the bishops and their clergy, the religious 
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orders and the people, the conversion of the freedmen. The 
colored people were yet in the very chaos of reconstruction, and 
the whole country under the influence of the highest political 
excitement, when the bishops hastened to anticipate private zeal 
and to stimulate individual effort, and the language used is so 
energetic as to remind one of the letters of St. Francis Xavier 
from the Indies. And we may be full sure that the bishops are 
still of the same mind. They would gladly see the aid of the 
whole Catholic body enlisted for this great cause in such a pub. 
lic and permanent form as would bring us men from every dio- 
cese and money from every parish in the country. 

It is time, therefore, that the great heart of the Catholic 
Church in America began to beat with missionary longings, 
“ Her empire,” says Dr. Newman of the church, “is a continual 
conquest.” The revolutions of nations and the migrations of 
races are but the moves of ‘the divine plan towards the final and 
universal spread of the truth. It is enough to make one’s heart 
leap within him to realize that we, right here and now, have 
been most plainly set apart by Almighty God for the conversion 
of this noble American people, white and black. If the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance, then he will build up the 
church in this republic, that its citizens, while striving upon 
earth, may be led to the knowledge and love of eternal things. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


“"Orov & anopper uvnorrs ev mexovbdros, 
Ot more yévoir’ av ovros evyevyns avyp.”* 
—SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 523. 


THE public career of the late Alexander H. Stephens, cover- 
ing the most eventful years of our national history, has been 
fully treated in a comparatively recent publication which bears 
his own imprimatur in the following words: “I think all the 
essential facts in regard to me and my acts are substantially cor- 
rect.” + It is therefore a work of supererogation to review the 
political events of that life so lately closed, or to call up afresh 
the stirring scenes which lend to it a certain picturesqueness, 
It is better to allay than to arouse the passions which have agi- 
tated our land and drenched it in blood. Peace is now the su- 
preme vocation. It will be our aim, then, to touch as lightly as 
possible on the old issues which have distracted the country, in 
recording a few of the impressions and recollections of the man 
rather than the statesman, in individualizing the picture of him 
as we knew him in the intimate relations of personal inter- 
course. 

Alexander H. Stephens was a man of the people, a genuine 
product of our country and its form of government. Ina 
large and unpartisan sense he was a democrat by birth and by 
conviction. Aristocracy in any of its phases never touched his 
thoughts or his acts. Through the shifting scenes of public and 
private life he was always faithful to those principles of equality 
which he regarded as the outcome of republican institutions. 
In his fellow-man he only saw the man, unawed by conventionali- 
ties of station or society. He judged him by what he was in and 
of himself, and not by his rank or his wealth, which were looked 
upon as the mere accidents rather than the results of character. 
These were advantages in the esteem of Mr. Stephens only when 
they made their possessors noble and beneficent. He never paid 
court to them in his own person, and when unaccompanied with 
moral or intellectual worth he utterly despised them. Of the 
public men whom we have known this can be affirmed of but 


* But he whose memory of benefit falls away can never be a noble man. 


t Life of Alexander H. Stephens, By R. M. Johnston and W. H. Browne. Philadelphia : 
Lippincott & Co. 1878. 
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few. The poverty and ill-health which planted so many thorns 
in his early path likewise impressed a lesson never obscured 
‘ through a career of one-and-seventy years. It broadened his 
sympathies for others similarly circumstanced ; and although by 
the sheer force of intellect he conquered innumerable obstacles, 
yet the courage and fortitude expended in the contest never 
sapped that generosity of soul which appreciated the poorest 
and lowliest of friends. Men who have attained great eminence 
in spite of physical infirmities are always interesting charac- 
ters, for we naturally admire the nerve and energy which pain 
cannot vanquish or poverty subdue. In the Blithedale Romance 
Hawthorne puts a sentiment into the mouth of Coverdale the 
converse of this, which he admits may be softened or subverted 
by the education of Christianity, but of man in his unregenerate 
state it is too true. “ Most men,” says the ill patient of Brook 
Farm, “have a natural indifference, if not an absolutely hostile 
feeling, towards those whom disease, or weakness, or calamity 
of any kind causes to falter and faint amid the rude jostle of our 
selfish existence.” The bodily sufferings of Heine enhanced the 
fascination of his writings; the partial blindness of Prescott ex- 
tracted the venom from the critic’s pen; and to-day no member 
of the English cabinet is so eagerly watched for by visitors in 
the Strangers’ Gallery of the House of Commons as Mr. Henry 
Fawcett, the blind postmaster-general. The personal appear- 
ance of Alexander H. Stephens was quite unique. His dark, 
brilliant eyes, which Cicero calls the windows of the soul—“ 
imago est animi vultus, sic indices oculi” *— showed the latent 
power as well as fire which resided in that delicate organization, 
and there was an occasional expression about the mouth, when 
his face was enlivened in conversation, which denoted that he 
possessed the weapon of sarcasm, even’if he seldom drew it 
for use. We never saw the poet Heine, but there was much 
that reminded one of the commoner of Georgia in the personal 
description of a friend who knew him in Paris when he was 
so frail that his wife carried him about in her arms. Unlike 
Heine, however, who was an invalid during only the last ten 
years of his life, Mr. Stephens had never known perfect health. 
From the cradle to the grave his lot was that of physical suffer- 
ing. He was never absolutely free from pain, and yet we never 
knew such a cheery invalid, so exempt from the morbid charac- 
teristics of the valetudinarian. Confined for many years to a sick 
man’s chair—which he pushed about his rooms with ease, as the 


* Or., iii. 590 
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wheels moved at a touch—he would often demonstrate some 
point or illustrate an assertion with considerable gesticulation. 
His attenuated physique was as sensitive to the changes of the 
weather as a barometer, and even on moderately warm days he 
wore gloves and hat when indoors. The Spartan simplicity 
of his life was exhibited in everything about him, and his man- 
ners were as unaffected as a little child’s, betraying neither the 
consciousness nor the dogmatism of greatness. He had no 
disposition to dwell upon his maladies nor to make a parade of 
them. In fact, they had become second nature, and he never 
spoke of them unless inquiries led in that direction, when he was 
frank as to his mode of living and the general condition of his 
health. The buoyancy of his spirits was unflagging, and even 
when racked with pain, and death itself seemed imminent, there 
was a certain heroic calmness which defied gloom and shed a 
real lustre over great mental gifts. It was this self-sustained 
equipoise of character which enabled him to bear the ills of early 
life and bestowed upon his acquirements in later years their 
power and significancy : 


“ With a noble nature and great gifts 
Was he endowed : courage, discretion, wit, 
An equal temper and an ample soul, 
Rock-bound and fortified against assaults 
Of transitory passion, but below 
Built on a surging subterraneous fire, 

That stirred and lifted him to high attempts, 
So prompt and capable, and yet so calm.” * 


It was our custom for some years to pass part of every New 
Year’s day with Mr. Stephens, and we well remember the pe- 
culiarly pensive mood in which we found him on January 1, 
1882. In response to the usual salutations and good wishes of 
the season he said it was the last New Year’s day he would ever 
spend at the federal capital. It made a deep impression at the 
time; for although we saw him every few days, it was the first 
really pathetic as well as prophetic utterance we ever heard 
from him about himself. The succeeding New Yearwas his last, 
but it was not passed in Washington. A man so intellectual, so 
versatile, and so genial was formed to enjoy and need society. 
Wherever he happened to sojourn he gathered about him hosts 
of friends, old and new, who delighted in his companionship ; and 
although himself almost wholly debarred the pleasures of visiting, 
his home at Liberty Hall in Georgia and his lodgings at the Na- 

* Henry Taylor's Philip van Artevelde. 
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tional Hotel in Washington had their Aaditués, who were con- 
stant in attention and devoted in affection. As a host Mr. 
Stephens was proverbially hospitable and considerate. He pos- 
sessed in a large degree that keen social instinct upon which the 
intellectual elements of a successful dinner so greatly depend. 
It enabled him to collect around his board not only those who 
were personally pleasant to him, but who were congenial and 
agreeable to each other. We can recall a number of instances 
which displayed his delicate tact and forethought in arranging 
special dinners and guests while he was in Congress. Notable 
among these was the modest dinner given in his parlor at the 
hotel in honor of the present archbishop of Baltimore. Mr. 
Stephens always entertained a high regard for the Catholic 
clergy, many of whom he numbered among his best of friends. 
He was not acquainted with the amiable and distinguished pre- 
late whom he desired as his guest, and was specially solicitous 
that a note should reach his grace, who was then in Washington. 
We gave him such information as would further the object in 
view, and ina short time an invitation to meet the archbishop 
at dinner proved the success of his efforts. Nothing of little 
moment in itself seemed to annoy Mr. Stephens more than to 
be thwarted in arrangements of hospitality, and it is amusing 
to remember that no less than three messages reached us to be 
present, when we had already accepted in the first instance. 
There was a touch of the ludicrous about the last, which came 
through our friend, the Rev. Dr. Wills, then pastor of a Presby- 
terian church in the neighborhood. This anxiety on the part of 
the generous host was due to the fact that his nearest Catholic 
friend, Col. R. M. Johnston, of Baltimore, was unable to attend, 
and that Mr. Stephens wished a Catholic to aid him in doing 
honor to the primate of the church in the United States. Some 
‘twelve or fourteen gentlemen made up that delightful company, 
and the disappointment which the absence of a few had given 
rise to was soon forgotten in the charming donhomie of the host 
and the quiet refinement of his eminent guest. Mr. Stephens 
often afterwards recalled that little gathering and the easy flow 
of animated and intellectual conversation, so interesting in topics 
and so kindly in tone, and always with some special reference to 
his pleasure in having met the archbishop of Baltimore. We 
must advert to one bit of stupidity, too good to be omitted, on 
the part of a then representative of this country at a foreign 
court. Mr. Stephens had his dinners invariably served in his 
private parlor,.and this custom sometimes subjected him to the 
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contretemps of an unsolicited visit. During dessert a gentleman 
possessing neither the presence of mind nor the savoir-faire ne- 
cessary for such an emergency was ushered into the presence 
of the company. The situation of the visitor, awkward enough 
in itself, reached the grotesque through the simplicity of his 
inquiry when presented to the chief guest—namely, “ if the arch- 
bishop was an Episcopal archbishop?” The quick-witted pre- 
late, whose urbanity never deserts him, took in the unfortunate 
position of the ambassador, and kindly came to the rescue with 
the remark that he believed the Episcopalians had no arch- 
bishops in this country. A wag of the clerical character of 
Sydney Smith, oblivious of the confusion of the moment, could 
not have resisted the reply, Can an archbishop be other than 
episcopal? “ L’esprit est bon serviteur, un méchant maitre.” The 
blunder of the plenipotentiary reminded us of a similar one 
which we heard the then Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Colum- 
bus Delano, perpetrate in introducing the late Canon Kingsley 
to an audience in the Congregational church in Washington 
as“chaplain to her royal highness the queen.” We must add, 
however, that the face of Mr. Kingsley was as imperturbable as 
that of the archbishop. A few persons but slightly acquainted 
with Mr. Stephens supposed that he was inclined to inquire into 
the claims of Catholicity. This mistaken supposition arose from 
two facts which stand prominent through his whole life. He 
was recognized as the uncompromising antagonist at the South 
of political principles tending to abridge the rights of any class 
of citizens. His pronounced sentiments uttered at the period 
when a party of proscription threatened to sweep the Southern 
section of the country, and his intimate social relations with 
some of the Catholic clergy and laity, were the sincere expres- 
sions of his widely tolerant mind. In no sense was he an ethi- 
cal or political proscriptionist. ‘With him,” as Mr. James G. 
Blaine says of the late President Garfield, “the inquiry was not 
so much what a man believes, but does he believe it.”* If con- 
Viction of the truth of Catholicity led any of his friends into the 
Catholic Church, Mr. Stephens was neither tardy nor reluctant 
in signifying his admiration for loyalty to that conviction. This 
was notably so in the case of his brother’s former law partner, 
his own nearest friend and biographer. Fidelity to honest con- 
viction, however opposed to his personal views or feelings, al- 
ways commanded his hearty respect, and, if held at cost of a real 
sacrifice, was in his eyes the highest moral heroism. As to the 


* Memorial Address, p. 57. 
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question of State rights which finally involved the nation in 
civil war, there was, we apprehend, no essential difference be- 
tween his opinions and those of Southern public men generally. 
His opposition to the movement prior to tlre secession of Georgia 
was on the ground of inopportuneness, and the irresistible logic 
of events proves beyond controversy that if his counsels had 
prevailed the terrible conflict, almost without a parallel in mod- 
ern civilization, would have been averted. He frequently pro- 
tested against the common assertion that social or political os- 
tracism for opinion’s sake was peculiarly a Southern mode of 
disparagement. He maintained that it was the outcome of in- 
tolerance everywhere, and cited two memorable cases of un- 
popularity and desertion by friends in Massachusetts, when 
Mr. George Bancroft became a Democrat and when the late 
Charles Sumner left the Whig party and opposed Mr. Winthrop. 
The continued friendship of Mr. Prescott for these two men, 
under the social ban of the aristocratic circles of Boston, height- 
ened his regard for the character of that eminent writer.* Some 
of his opponents, measuring him by party lines, looked upon Mr. 
Stephens as a kind of political Mephistopheles, who owed his 
success in practice to his inconsistencies in principle. But men 
of this baser sort, whose ken is restricted by the horizon of 
party, belong to the third degree of Machiavelli's divisions of the 
capacities of mankind, who can neither understand things of 
themselves nor when they are explained to them by others. t+ 
To such minds his attitude towards the administration of Mr. 
Hayes will always appear inexplicable; but whatever may have 
been its weaknesses, that administration assuredly brought sub- 
stantial results to those States long cursed by the most venal 
political’adventurers against whom a nation desirous of peace 
had to contend. They were of the “reptile species of politi- 
cians,” delineated by Macaulay ¢ as “ willing to coalesce with 
any party, to abandon any party, to undermine any party, to as- 
sault any party, at a moment’s notice,” so long as they could hold 


* No letter in all literature is more honorable to the writer than Hawthorne’s to his pub- 
lishers, who urged him to drop Mr. Franklin Pierce’s name from the dedication of Our Old 
Home, Hawthorne says: ‘‘My long and intimate personal relations with Pierce render the 
dedication altogether proper, especially as regards this book, which would have had no existence 
without his kindness ; and if he is so exceedingly unpopular that his name is enough to sink the 
volume, there is so much the more need that an old friend should stand by him” (Analytical 
index to the Works of Hawthorne, p. 36). 

t ‘‘ E perché sono di tre generazioni cervelli: l'uno intende per sé ; I’altro discerne quelli che 
altri intende; e il terzo non intende per sé stesso, né per dimostrazione di altri : quel primo ¢ 
eccellentissimo, il secondo eccellente, il terzo inutile ” (/7 Principe, cap. xxii.) 

} Assays, vol. v. p. 425, ‘‘ The Earl of Chatham,” 
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an estate in the federal offices. Mr. Stephens lent his support 
to the then President because his course gave peace and home- 
rule to every ‘section of the republic. Another characteristic 
equally independent of party affiliations was his genuine admira- 
tion of Gen. Grant, whom he always spoke of as a man without 
guile. We remember remarking to him that the most fatal mis- 
step which that world-féted general ever made was when he re- 
signéd a life-position for which he was fitted by education and 
experience to embark on the untried and troubled sea of Ame- 
rican politics, when he quite agreed with us, and spoke of the 
destruction which a political career wrought upon an otherwise 
symmetrical character. 

In anecdotical force and fulness Mr. Stephens resembled the 
late President Lincoln; and in the greatest freedom of social life, 
with no restraints to check his utterances but those of good 
breeding, we never knew him to garnish his speech with ribald 
jest, indelicate allusion, or profane word of any sort. Since his 
death it has been charged that when nervously overwrought 
with pain he was given to profanity. If such were the fact it is 
remarkable that it never came under our observation; and we 
have more than once sat by his bedside when his nerves were 
tingling in exquisite torture. His anecdotes used for purposes 
of illustration were either drawn from Southern life or from 
scenes in public affairs of which he was an eye-witness. He was 
a good story-teller, and his success as a raconteur was greatly 
aided by facial powers peculiar to himself. No anodyne more 
effectually allayed the sense of suffering than a joke, especially if 
it smacked of the languages of Greece and Rome, which had for 
him the fascinations felt by the old-fashioned scholar. The pre- 
sence of some of his friends appeared to suggest subjects of a 
classical turn; and this was always true of Mr. Joshua Nicholls, 
an alumnus of Georgetown College in the days of the eloquent 
Father Ryder. Mr. Nicholls had lived much abroad, and to the 
culture of his Alma Mater he had added an accurate knowledge 
of the languages of southern Europe. Possessed of a sunny 
temper which misfortune could never cloud, he was a welcome 
guest, and on the occasions of his visits and those of Col. R. M. 
Johnston, a life-long friend, Mr. Stephens was most joyous in 
spirit and felicitous in conversation. At a dinner late in March, 
1881, just before his return home, these two gentlemen were pre- 
sent, and of the many anecdotes “that were wont to set the table 
ina roar” we recall one of the times in which John Quincy Adams 
figured as a leading actor, but when told_on paper it loses the 
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aroma with which dainty viands and sparkling wines suffused it. 
Illinois had sent a new delegation to the Twenty-eighth Congress, 
including Stephen A. Douglas, John A. McClernand, John 
Wentworth, Orlando B. Fichlin, and John J. Hardin, who was 
subsequently killed in the battle of Buena Vista. Three of this 
number, it was commonly believed, aspired to the Presidency, 
and as a preliminary training for candidature were frequently on 
their feet in the halls of Congress. A noisy discussion arose as 
to the pronunciation of the name of the State which they repre- 
sented. Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, gave it the French, 
and others participating in the debate a different, pronunciation. 
As a dernier ressort an appeal was made to John Quincy Adams, 
one of the most elegant scholars then in public life, to settle the 
question. Mr. Adams arose quoting the verse of Virgil: 


“Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites,” * 


and adding, “ From the discussion I should say the correct pro- 
nunciation should be A//-Noise.” This ended the debate. Any 
witticism of a classical flavor met in our reading was duly noted 
and chronicled for the benefit of an appreciative hearer. The 
last jeu d esprit reported was taken from the lately-published Life 
of Sir Anthony Panizzi, librarian of the British Museum, who had 
a sort of malevolent satisfaction in exposing the errors com- 
mitted by Sir Henry Ellis in his printed catalogue of the 
Museum library. Mr. Stephens, having given some attention to 
the subject of indexing the proceedings of Congress, had gained 
considerable knowledge of the difficulties in the art of cata- 
loguing, and, despite the irreverence of Panizzi’s comment, he was 
struck with its adroitness. It appears that a French translation 
of a work of Jeremy Bentham, whose name was turned into 
French on the title-page, was catalogued “ Bentham (/éréme).” 
Panizzi wrote on the margin opposite the book the following 
annotation: “Jn propria venit, et sui eum non receperunt.” + 

Mr. Stephens frequently called for us to accompany him ona 
pleasure-drive or a business visit to the departments, and during 
the latter we occasionally got some insight into the occult influ- 
ences which determine the success or failure of the applicant for 
public office. The last visit of this nature to the Department of 
State was during the secretaryship of Mr. William M. Evarts, to 
whom Mr. Stephens introduced a young man from New York 
desiring a consulship, who had come to Washington with the 
recommendation of the Legislature of that State. On this occa- 


* Bucolica, ecl, iii, 108. + Vol. i. p. 144. 
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sion inquiries were made relative to the appointment of Mr. 
Ernest Dichman, of Wisconsin, as minister to Bogota, in whom 
Mr. Stephens felt an interest. The conversation of the secretary 
evinced a friendly disposition towards that candidate, who was 
highly commended by Mr. A. S. Hewitt, of New York. Mr. 
Evarts expressing surprise at these efforts in behalf of Northern 
men led Mr. Stephens to remark that he had very many warm 
friends at the North. Shortly afterwards the appointment was 
made and evoked a good deal of adverse criticism, of which Mr. 
Stephens had to bear the brunt. We have mentioned these two 
cases to demonstrate the fact that he did not restrict his good 
offices to citizens of his own State or section, but that he was 
always ready to serve merit to the extent of his ability. At this 
same interview we heard with keen satisfaction the declension 
of Mr. Evarts to consider the reappointment of a person lately 
from Georgia to the consular service, for he had rendered him- 
self particularly odious at the seat of government as a collector 
of political assessments among the employees of the departments. 
When we returned to our carriage for a drive in the beautiful 
suburbs of the capital a lively conversation ensued as to the 
claims of this person to public station, and we are free to say 
that we neither shared the views of Mr. Stephens nor acquiesced 
in them when presented. He conscientiously opposed the col- 
lection of money for political campaigns, but candor compels us 
to say that as a man of affairs his chief fault was that which Sir 
Henry Holland attributes to Lord Melbourne as a cabinet min- 
ister, “ of too generously condoning what was faulty in others.” * 
The personal attachments of Mr. Stephens were strong and 
deep, and sometimes warped his judgment. In his friendships 
there was a chivalrous delicacy for the feelings and opinions of 
friends, none of whom he ever deserted when they saw fit to 
differ with him or to oppose him. No two graces ever more 
conspicuously adorned the career of a public man, through 
evil as through good report, than his high-bred courtesy and 
magnanimity. For the late President he cherished an almost 
romantic attachment. They had served together as members 
of the Committee on Rules, shared its labors during the heat 
of summer at Long Branch, and beguiled the close of each 
day’s work with the fascinations of whist, for which they had 
great fondness. When the sudden and startling news of the 
tragedy which finally closed that brilliant life aroused the sym- 
pathy of the nation for its unoffending victim, no soul was 
* Recollections of Past Life, p. 196. 
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more deeply touched than was that of Alexander H. Stephens. 
Equally marked was his affection for children. The busiest hour 
of his busy life would never tempt him to overlook or slight 
such little visitors, and his keen glance softened and grew beau- 
tiful when it fell upon a child’s face. An instance in point oc- 
curred on the occasion of the reception held on his seventieth 
birthday, February 11, 1882, when his rooms at the National 
Hotel were filled to overflowing with some of the most distin- 
guished men and women then resident at the capital. Mr. Ste- 
phens was receiving the congratulations and good wishes so heart- 
ily bestowed. A crown of laurel, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion in letters of gold, had been presented to him, and the air 
was heavy with the perfume of exquisite flowers, the offerings 
of friends from all parts of the country. Just after President 
Arthur and Vice-President Davis had made their cordial greet- 
ings and passed on, two little figures came timidly forward, half- 
frightened at finding themselves in such a brilliant company, 
yet eager to reach the side of their always kind friend. At the 
first glimpse of them Mr. Stephens extended his hand and drew 
first the fair-haired girl, then the boy, in a close embrace and 
kissed the bright little faces before all the guests. The memory 
of that kiss, it may safely be said, will never be lost to either of 
the children. An autograph album was arranged upon a table, 
in which those present were requested to inscribe their names 
as a memento of the evening. Fearing the little ones would not 
feel themselves entitled to write theirs, Mr. Stephens made a 
special point of asking them himself. Not many months after- 
wards the younger of the two was brought low by a well-nigh 
fatal illness, and although the close of the Congressional session 
was near at hand, with all the multiplicity of duties, haste, and 
confusion thereby entailed upon members, Mr. Stephens found 
time for kind inquiries and sympathy. As soon as the little in- 
valid was permitted to take the air he placed his carriage at our 
service with a grace which made the acceptance a favor to him- 
self. During the summer of 1882 the custom among children of 
giving monograms engraved on silver coins as tokens of remem- 
brance had reached its height. Mr. Stephens, having been asked 
to add his to a little girl’s collection, was greatly perplexed to 
find out just what was expected of him. Amusing as it was to 
see the interest manifested and the minute attention paid to this 
trifling matter in order to be sure that it should be rightly done, 
it is yet very touching in the recollection, now that the thought- 
ful care for a child’s gratification is become a thing of the past. 
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The letter which accompanied the little gift was about to be de- 
spatched when he, in dictating the address, found himself unable 
to remember the middle name of the recipient, and quietly or- 
dered his servant to unpack a box of papers which stood ready 
for the journey to Georgia, that the proper address might be 
found among them. Unimportant as such things may be in 
themselves, they are very endearing when associated with a man 
whose whole sphere of action lay in the public view, and illus- 
trate the tenderness which would have made beautiful a home- 
life that he was destined never to know. 

Prior to his election as governor of Georgia the manage- 
ment of the Century Magazine had requested from him a paper on 
Stephen A. Douglas. Just as he was collecting materials for 
the work the nomination was made and the subject put aside. 
Those who remember his able and interesting paper on the 
authorship of the Letters of Junius, whether his arguments be 
considered conclusive or not against the identity of Sir Philip 
Francis, will regret that he did not give to the world his view of 
the life and labors of such a popular man as the Little Giant 
of the West. In his most laborious years Mr. Stephens never 
relinquished the habits and pursuits of the student. Few men 
now in American politics can turn from their absorbing interests 
to examine with the intuitions of the scholar literary and histori- 
cal questions in which he was quite at home. His conservatism 
of thought made him an opponent of all radicalism, and he had 
no sympathy with what Mr. William Swinton calls the “new 
lamps of history ”—that is, the historical school of which Froude 
and Buckle are representatives. Literature as influenced by the 
positive philosophy of Comte was distasteful to him; and he 
believed that Macaulay will hereafter be read, not for the value 
of his historical opinions, but as a rhetorical master in whose 
style one may see the marvellous flexibility of the English lan- 
guage. The record of the life of Alexander H. Stephens lies 
open to the world, and from first to last the most prejudiced eye 
will fail to find one act of self-seeking or of questionable motive. 
He was indeed “ ruggedly honest,” as has been aptly said of him 
since his death, and among his strongest personal friends are 
numbered many honored names of men entirely opposed to him 
in political faith, who knew how to value his sterling integrity. 
To say that he had some weaknesses is only to admit that he was 
human, but in view of his real greatness these little foibles are as 
motes in the sunshine. With clean hands and a pure heart he 
passed through a life which to a less noble nature would have 
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been full of snares and pitfalls, without once faltering in what he 
considered the path of duty ; and now that the end is reached it 


is seen, more plainly than before, how brave and strong and true 
he was. 


“To lay up lasting treasure 
Of perfect service rendered, duties done 
In charity, soft speech, and stainless days— 
These riches shall not fade away in life.” * 





THE MANAGEMENT OF THE LIQUOR-TRAFFIC. 


IT is not a pleasant task to direct public attention to the faults, 
the deficiencies, or the vices of others, yet it isa task that must 
be performed at certain times to vindicate the cause of truth and 
justice. The drunkards and their crimes are frequently exposed 
to view; and sometimes their brutal deeds receive an undue 
prominence in the columns of the daily press to the exclusion of 
other information vastly more important. Many of our best 
citizens, who are striving to make the world better and happier, 
have discovered by continued observation and the evidence of 
constantly-recurring phenomena—in short, by the process of in- 
duction—that there are others besides the drunkards who should 
be held accountable for the prevalence of intemperance and its 
attendant evils; and they have been taught by sad experience 
that there are in the world not a few avaricious persons delibe- 
rately plotting by night and by day to promote the excessive 
use of adulterated and intoxicating drinks. No one can deny 
that these abettors of drunkenness deserve censure and stern con- 
demnation, especially when they assume an attitude of defiant 
opposition to the precepts of religion as well as to the dictates 
of common sense, many of which are embodied in the salutary 
restrictions of the civil law. 

That drunkenness prevails to an alarming extent in the United 
States is unquestionably true; that it is a prolific source of crime 
and poverty cannot be denied even by those who are enriched 
from the sale of intoxicating beverages. Apart from other chan- 
nels of information, the records of the police-courts sufficiently 
demonstrate that the vice of intemperance is widespread, and 
that every State in the Union is obliged to spend thousands of 


* Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia. 
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dollars annually because a large number of its citizens become 
drunk and disorderly. Homes are made desolate, families are 
brought to a state of destitution, children suffer hunger and want, 
because the money that should be spent in providing the neces- 
saries of life is squandered for drink. Surely this is an evil * of 
great magnitude. Certainly every friend and well-wisher of a 
drunkard would entreat him to renounce that which is leading 
him to destruction. Every Christian who loves his neighbor as 
himself would feel prompted to erect a strong barrier before a 
person addicted to intoxication. For the same reason that medi- 
cines are carefully guarded and judiciously distributed, intoxi- 
cating drinks should be used with prudence and moderation. 
Several of the remedies discovered by medical science are bene- 
ficial if taken in small doses, but are poisonous if taken in large 
quantities, so that the patient must choose to take a little of such 
medicine or to take none. 

Considering the gigantic proportions that intemperance has 
attained as a social evil—an evil which has been justly compared 
and classified with those three great scourges of the human race, 
war, famine, and pestilence—what opinion should be formed of 
those who daily look with unconcern at the delirious and de.- 
graded victims that frequent their stores? What judgment should 
be pronounced upon those who by every means in their power, 
for selfish purposes, encourage the growth of this destructive 
vice? Accusations of a very serious character are frequently 
made against those interested in the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
Trustworthy evidence has been adduced to show that a very 
large number of them, though they see more clearly, perhaps, 
than others the evils of intemperance, are unwilling to exert a 
remedial influence. Undoubtedly the act of giving the intoxi- 
cating draught and the act of taking it are closely connected. 
There can be a direct co-operation, a mutual responsibility, when 
a liquor-dealer entices and urges another to excess in drinking, 
especially in the case of one who he knows will become intoxi- 
cated. Most assuredly any seller of liquor who continues to 
supply it to one that he knows to be an habitual drunkard is 
guilty of deliberate co-operation. Viewed from this standpoint, 
any intelligent person can perceive that certain moral and men- 
tal qualifications are needed for the proper management of a re- 

* The statistics and data concerning intemperance in the United States have been lucidly set 
forth in the profound and eloquent lecture recently delivered in Chicago by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 


Ireland before an audience composed of a large number of the Catholic clergy, several Protes- 


tant ministers of various denominations, some of the State officiais, and many of the most pro- 
minent citizens, 
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tail liquor-store. Inthe lecture already mentioned Bishop Ire- 
land describes clearly the difference between the zdea/ liquor- 
dealer, possessed of the requisite qualities for his avocation, and 
the sort of a being that may be designated as the fersistent type 
that usually predominates in all large cities containing three 
hundred thousand inhabitants and upwards: 


“The ideal saloon-keeper, an upright, honorable, conscientious man, 
will never sell liquor to an habitual drunkard, or to a person who has al- 
ready been drinking and whom another draught will intoxicate; he will 
never permit minors, boys or girls, to cross his threshold; he will not suffer 
around his counter indecent or profane language: he will not violate law 
and the precious traditions of the country by selling on Sunday; he will 
never drug his liquor, and will never take from his patrons more than the 
legitimate market value of the fluid. Upon these conditions being ob- 
served I will not say that liquor-selling is a moral wrong. The ideal sa- 
loon-keeper is possible ; perhaps you have met him during your lifetime; 
may be Diogenes, lamp in hand, searching through our American cities, 
would discover him before wearying marches should have compelled him 
to abandon the search. I have at present before my mind the saloon as 
it usually nowadays exhibits itself, down in an underground cellar, away 
from the light of the sun, or, if it does open its doors to the sidewalk, seek- 
ing with painted windows and rows of lattice-work to hide its traffic from 
public gaze, as if ashamed itself of the nefariousness of its practices. The 
keeper has one set purpose—to roll in dimes and dollars, heedless whether 
lives are wrecked and souls damned. The hopeless inebriate and the yet 
innocent boy receive the glass from his hand. He resorts to tricks and de- 
vices to draw customers, to stimulate their appetite for drink. Sunday as 
on Monday, during night as during day, he is at work to fill his victims 
with alcohol and his till with silver and gold. This is his ambition ; and I 
am willing to pay him the compliment that he executes well his double 
task.” 


For reasons not satisfactorily explained to the sovereign peo- 
ple or to their most temperate and enlightened constituents, a 
majority of the members of the Assembly and of the Senate of 
the State of New York have lately attempted to legislate for 
the large cities containing three hundred thousand inhabitants 
and upwards in such a way as to extend the privileges of liquor- 
dealers and to remove from them the salutary restraints imposed 
by the excise law that was framed by wise men in the year 
1857. Eminent citizens opposed the measure on the ground that 
the public good of any city or town in the State could not be 
promoted by granting enlarged facilities for the sale of liquor. 
Among others the Hon. Charles A. Peabody, formerly a justice 
of the Supreme Court, speaking on behalf of the Episcopalian 
Church Temperance Society, declared that further limitations in 
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the sale of liquor were urgently needed in view of the undeni- 
able fact that the stores where liquor is sold—already too nume- 
rous—are often the rendezvous of bad men, who assemble there 
for the purposes of vice. Chief-Justice Noah Davis, who has 
been on the bench of the Supreme Court of New York City 
almost twenty-six years, strongly condemned the proposed 
amendment to the excise law as a concession to the liquor-sell- 
ing interests regardless of the demands of the better classes of 
the community. Alluding to his varied opportunities of observ- 
ing the beginnings and the consequences of crime, he stated 
that in nearly every case where he was compelled to pass sen- 
tence of death the poor culprit pleaded that he was drunk when 
he committed the murderous deed. The following words of 
Judge Davis are worthy of remembrance : 


“The law is, unfortunately, so unjust that it makes drunkenness an 
aggravation of crime, and yet licenses thousands of places to make men 
drunk. I have passed thousands of sentences for minor offences, homi- 
cides, assaults, and larcenies, and I solemnly aver that in a great majority 
of cases intemperance has been the direct cause of crime. Every life given 
by God is worth protecting from the sting of the venomous serpent, in- 
temperance.” 


To the Rev. C. A. Walworth, of St. Mary’s Church, Albany, be- 
longs the honor of having been among the first to detect and ex- 
pose the true character of the excise bill proposed in the Legis- 
lature as a substitute for the wholesome restrictions carefully 
and studiously devised twenty-six years ago to regulate the sale 
of liquor and to suppress intemperance, pauperism, and crime. 
Long experience in missionary labor and in the performance of 
parochial duties, his extensive knowledge of civil law—for he 
was admitted to the bar before he became a priest—together 
with his exceptional gifts, enable Father Walworth to discuss 
such topics judiciously. At an interview with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Cities he brought up the broad merits of the cause at 
issue between the sincere and thoughtful citizens of the State 
and the upholders of the liquor-trade. He affirmed what all 
Catholics hold—namely, that neither the use nor the sale of 
liquors isa sin per se, but only fer accidens. But a thing inno. 
cent in itself might be changed into a sin by circumstances. 
When places opened for the sale of liquors become, as a general 
tule, resorts for drunkards and schools of intemperance, they 
then contribute occasions of sin. They constitute a great moral 
evil, and ought to be treated as such by the government as well 
as by the church. The dangers of the trade should be made re- 
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mote in every possible way. The excise laws of 1857 recog- 
nized these principles of moral theology ; in their original sym- 
metry they constituted a wise, beautiful, and thorough system. 
They have been mutilated by additions, and, although too gene- 
rally evaded, cannot be regarded as entirely inoperative. The 
legal complications that now exist have been constructed to suit 
the wishes of the worst liquor-dealers. 

Besides supplying the foregoing information to the Senate 
committee, Father Walworth also delivered in the old Assem- 
bly Chamber a powerful speech at a mass-meeting of citizens 
presided over by ex-Mayor Judson, of Albany. The call for the 
meeting was signed by several prominent representatives of the 
Catholic clergy and by a large number of the best citizens of all 
denominations. Though differing from one another somewhat 
in regard to the best means of opposing intemperance, they were 
all agreed that the State should not sanction the proposed change 
of the excise system. Speeches were made by the chairman, 
Mr. Robert Graham, of New York City, and by Bishop Doane, of 
the Episcopal Church; the most telling speech, however, was 
that of Father Walworth, from which the following extracts are 
taken : 


“Who are our adversaries? Of course it is an obvious answer to say 
our great adversary is the liquor-interest. True, it isso. But I wish to 
make a distinction even here. It is not for the interest of all engaged in 
the trade to have the traffic unrestricted. Don’t think so. That it is for 
the business interest of the distiller and the brewer, and, with 'some few 
special exceptions, of the wholesale dealer, to have the traffic extended to 
its utmost limits, and to have the greatest possible amount of drinking 
done, I freely admit. But I do {insist that many a grocer and many a res- 
taurant-keeper would be better off if the sale were limited to a few by high 
licenses and other strong restrictions. I know that many of these men 
burn with shame to find themselves associated in the same trade with the 
keepers of low dance-houses, brothels, bucket-shops, and other dens of de- 
bauch and misery. These help to swell the purses of manufacturers and 
rectifiers, but they bring no profit to dona-fide grocers or keepers of hotels 
or refreshment-houses. I have little sympathy with this trade in any shape, 
but let us be just, and in no case denounce even the blameworthy except 
so far as they are censurable. These men are not all and altogether reck- 
less and ruthless. Their consciences are weak—God help them ! 

“There is a class of men whose influence against our cause is most un- 
fortunate. They are not opponents but obstacles. They are temperate 
men, and oftentimes call themselves temperance men. They may be, pet~ 
haps, in their own personal practice, total-abstinence men. But when a 
great occasion arises to show themselves—one like this—they have no 
heart for the work. They are afraid of something. They are afraid they 
may get hurt. They are good soldiers at a temperance drill, but they do 
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not like the smoke of battle. Their heart is always in the right place; but 
it isn’t much of a heart. When you ask them to give a temperance ad- 
dress they are ready. But when you ask them to sign a call like this, in 
face of the enemy, they draw their horns back into their shells. They 
would gladly do it, but—but what? Why, they are ‘so situated.’ I pre- 
sume I need not explain any further. By your laughter you show that you 
are able to take in the sz¢uatzon. 

“Now, I pity these men. They are constitutionally timid. I have a re- 
pugnance to urge men of this kind. It seems to be impolite and actually 
cruel. I would as soon think of frightening a lady by putting a spider 
upon her neck. When I meet one of these tender philanthropists, and see 
the perspiration gather on his face at the idea of doing some good deed 
which may ‘hurt his prospects,’ I dislike to wait for his slow-coming, 
painful apology. On the contrary, I feel like apologizing to him for dis- 
turbing his ‘situation.’ I would rather say, as Burns did to a field-mouse 
when he saw it scared out of its nest by a plough : 


‘** Wee, sleekit, cowrin’, timorous beastie, 
Oh ! what a panic’s in thy breastie. 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickering brattle. 
I wad be laith to rin and chase thee 
Wi’ murdering pattle,’ 


“But sometimes these unwilling friends of temperance take higher 
ground. They actually become champions for the extension of the liquor- 
trade, and plead a sense of duty. We find such men in the Legislature. 
‘My duty to my constituents,’ they say, ‘requires me to vote against 
restrictions upon the liquor-trade.’ Well, duty is a noble and a beautiful 
thing. It is hard to plead against duty. I love to recall the magnificent 
sentiment which Walter Scott puts in the mouth of the celebrated Claver- 
house: ‘Faithful and true are words that are never lost on me.’ But who 
are these constituents? Do you mean to say, honorable sir, that it will 
be for the welfare and true happiness of the people who live in your dis- 
trict to make this trade more free? ‘Well, no; not exactly that. Asa 
friend of sobriety I couldn’t say that.’ Do you mean that the population of 
the district which sends you to the Legislature desire it? ‘Well, no; not 
exactly that. A very large part of the voters in my district did not wish 
me to come to the Legislature at all. I see you do not understand what a 
constituency is. We politicians understand it very well.’ Ah! now I have 
it. The voters of your party are unanimous, or nearly so, in desiring it. 
Have I got it now? ‘Well, no; not exactly yet. But one thing is certain: 
I could not have got here at all if it had been known that I was in favor 
of restriction.’ 

“Now, gentlemen, to speak to the practical point, what attention will 
, this Legislature pay to this meeting, and what will they do? It is easy to 
see. If,in their opinion, we are likely to fold up our sentiments in talk, 
while the liquor-traders embody theirs in action; if our fears and indigna- 
tion are to make no difference with our votes, while the liquor-interest will 
exert itself to crush those who legislate for good order and sobriety—why, 
then this nefarious bill will pass. The State will (for a time at least) be 
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abandoned to drunkenness and misery. And New York City,in particular, 
will become a pandemonium of lawless crime; and Sundays will form no 
exception to the evil. 

“I trust that it will not seem to any one present, because I speak ear- 
nestly and boldly, that therefore I allow my judgment to be carried away by 
my feelings. I think that I am in perfect possession of my réason and 
shall have no cause hereafter to wish any of my words recalled. I ac- 
knowledge that sometimes friends say to me: Father Walworth, you are 
not prudent, and especially in this temperance business. You stand in 
your own light. If you have any ambition, it is not wise. You block up 
your own way. No man, moreover, that talks so freely can hope to be 
popular. Sometimes the shot you scatter lodges near home. You hurt 
the feelings of friends. 

“In truth, I am not insensible to observations of this kind. I have my 
own ambitions, such as they are, and they are great, vast. Magnificent 
aspirations fill my breast; but I am willing to bide my time, and I trust 
that in the end I shall not be altogether disappointed. I try hard to keep 
my boat headed in the direction of my hopes. As to popularity, I should 
be sorry to be found playing the demagogue at any time. Yet I should be 
very glad to have the whole world respect me and love me. A very dear- 
bought popularity would it be, however, if I should gain it only by the loss 
of something more valuable. 

“Another caution touches me nearer. I have a circle of familiar 
friends, whose friendship is more dear to me than all the treasures of this 
earth. Yet even that I could deny myself rather than close my mouth in 
this holy cause. Let no one ask me to doit. I cannot. There are voices 
continually resounding in the chambers of my heart that will not let me. 
There are voices that haunt my dreams by night. I hear, of course, the 
greedy clamors that come from so many distillers and brewers. I see the 
smoke of the malt, and I hear the hissing of the still. I hear the clink of 
many bottles and the rolling of many barrels. I wish no harm to any 
honest trader. But behind all this, and beyond all this, and beneath all, 
and above all, and mingled with all, I hear a sound of riot and a cry of woe. 
I hear the sound of woman’s voice in despair. I hear the accents of 
children complaining of cold and begging for bread. I hear the voices of 
multitudes of men, made in the image of God, with hearts like my own, 
made to love and be loved—I hear these hoarsely shouting as they rush 
into crime, or pitifully pleading on their knees for help—help against 
their own weakness. These things will not let my tongue be silent until it 
lies silent in the grave. 

“How soon that time may come I know not. But this I know: so 
long as memory lingers within these cells of life and thought, so long will 
I remember with a proud pleasure the opportunity given me this evening 
to stand in this hall of famous recollections, the very centre of an area 
within which cluster the most joyous remembrances of my childhood, to 
stand before an audience like this, with privilege to plead this cause.” 


It is to be hoped that the eloquent defence of the temperance 
movement contained in this able speech by Father Walworth 
may be circulated far and wide. The good seed that he has 
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sown so fearlessly may be destined to produce an abundant 
harvest long after the termination of his earthly career. 

Within the past year many earnest men holding distinguished 
positions have been engaged in gathering reliable information 
concerning the number, the location, and the management of 
retail liquor-stores in New York City. In this important work 
the members of the Episcopalian Church Temperance Society 
have taken a prominent part. Under the laws of this organiza- 
tion those who use moderately and those who abstain entirely 
from intoxicating drinks unite together on equal terms to oppose 
the excessive use of liquor. At a mass meeting of citizens of 
New York, held under the auspices of the above society, eminent 
speakers advanced strong arguments to show that it is for the 
public good to have the sale of liquor restricted within reasonable 
limits, and that a maximum license fee of five hundred dollars per 
annum would be effective in reducing the number of drinking- 
places. Under such a system the licensed dealers would become 
active and interested agents in preventing the unlicensed traffic 
that is now carried on largely in defiance of the police. Not 
content with exposing the lawlessness that abounds among the low 
groggeries, the citizens present at the mass meeting referred to 
unanimously approved the appointment of a deputation to wait 
upon the excise commissioners to urge upon them restriction in 
the issue of licenses, and upon the police .commissioners to 
inform them of the violations of law respecting the sale of liquor 
to minors, to intoxicated persons, and at forbidden times. It was 
also decided that this deputation should interview the mayor to 
ask for the appointment of competent and reliable excise com- 
missioners. 

St. Paul’s Temperance Guild, of New York City, deserves. 
honorable mention for its continuous efforts since its formation 
to lessen in every possible way the evils of intemperance. To 
this end they recently decided at a public meeting to send a let- 
ter to Mayor Edson containing a condensed statement of the 
testimony derived from many sources and from many conscien- 
tious persons residing in the Twenty-second Ward. A few pas- 
sages from this letter may be appropriately quoted in connection 
with the evidence already presented with reference to the man- 
agement of the liquor-traffic: 


“From selfish motives, to increase their profits, some retazl liguor-deal- 
ers—and perhaps some of the wholesale dealers also—adulterate what they 
sell with injurious substances; allow habitual drunkards, in defiance of the 
law, to purchase drink and lounge in their stores; encourage the use of 
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strong intoxicating liquors, and seek to dissuade the citizens of this city 
from doing what they ought to do to promote their own well-being. Some 
of these retail liquor-dealers are responsible for co-operating with the 
drunkards in depriving destitute women and children of food and clothing. 
The money that should be spent in providing the necessaries of life is 
gladly taken by these inhuman monsters in exchange for their destructive, 
adulterated beverages. These considerations, your honor, are not illu- 
sions of the imagination. The statements which we make are based on 
facts, stern realities, and may be verified by your own observations in this 
neighborhood. 

“As citizens, therefore, entitled to the protection of the laws which 
you are appointed to defend and enforce, we demand a rigid supervision 
over those authorized to sell liquor ; we wish to see more strenuous efforts 
made to put into practical operation laws to regulate the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and to aid in suppressing the degrading vice of intemperance. 
With proper deference, we ask you to consider the reasons that have in- 
duced the excise commissioners to grant licenses for the sale of liquor in 
over nine thousand stores. We beg leave to inform you that some of the 
individuals who have obtained a license,for this business are unfit to be 
placed in a position where they can do damage to others. In conclusion, 
your honor, we cherish the hope that you will seriously reflect on the in- 
formation communicated in this letter, and that you will speedily devise a 
plan to sustain us in our efforts to enforce the existing laws for the sup- 
pression of that most destructive vice, intemperance.” 


It is not within the scope of the present article to give a de- 
tailed account of the work accomplished during the past year by 
the various Catholic organizations devoted to the cause of tem- 
perance. But it is proper to state that the delegates of the Ca- 
tholic Total Abstinence Societies, representing the Metropolitan 
Union of the State of New York, at their last annual convention 
in the city of Troy unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tions, proposed by Father Walworth: 


“1st. That the object of this Union is not merely to provide for the 
safety or the perfection of its own members, but also to ‘oppose and up- 
root the baneful vice of drunkenness’ by the systematic application of 
every available means, religious or otherwise. 

“2d. That the sale of intoxicating drinks upon the Lord’s day is not 
only a violation of the laws of the State and the precepts of the church, 
.but also a fruitful source of intemperance ; and that we are bound in the. 
very nature of this Union to oppose it and to seek by every available 
means,to uproot it. 

« 26. That, in view of the curse of drunkenness which lies like a blight 
pon this generation, it is right and necessary to urround the sale of in- 
itoxicating drinks by salutary restraints of law, and that it is the especial 
vocation of temperance men and the duty of all good citizens to sustain 
-such laws and encourage their enforcement.” 


It is important to call attention to these resolutions as show- 
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ing that the Catholics of New York State have determined that 
“it is right and necessary to surround the sale of intoxicating 
drinks by salutary restraints of law,” and that it is the duty of 
all good citizens to sustain such laws. The same policy was 
sanctioned by the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America 
in the convention held August 2 and 3, 1882, at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. It was declared in one of the resolutions adopted 
that the delegates did not rely upon “ any compulsory means to 
suppress drunkenness,’ and that all lovers of virtue and so- 
briety, whether they be total abstainers or believers in tempe- 
rance, should enforce salutary measures for elevating from the 
depths of sorrow and degradation thousands of our men, women, 
and children who need their assistance and guidance. 

The evidence brought forward in the preceding pages is suf- 
ficient to show that all good men should be actively interested 
in the suppression of intemperance. The unrestricted sale of 
beer—which is so often used among intemperate women—or any 
other intoxicating drink would produce disastrous results. No 
honest, respectable dealer can wish to liberate from the wise re- 
straints of civil law the reckless individuals who are degrading 
his business. Salutary restrictions and limitations are feared 
only by those who are unfit to have a license at all. As con- 
ducted by disreputable men—and there are many of them—the 
liquor-traffic is dangerous to public morals and to the prosperity 
of the state. Let all who desire to vindicate the liquor-dealers 
from the accusations made against them endeavor to co-operate 
with the champions of temperance in an earnest effort to have 
laws made based on the sound principles admirably stated by 


Bishop Ireland in the following quotation from his lecture at 
Chicago : 


“The sole logical plea upon which prohibition can ever seek to obtain 
a hearing is this: that liquor-selling has become among us such a nuisance 
that the most sacred interests of the people, the salvation of the common- 
wealth itself, are imperilled, and that all other means less radical have 
been tried in vain to avert the calamity. It must be borne in mind that 
under our free government it is a very dangerous proceeding to infringe to 
any considerable degree upon private rights and liberties under the plea 
of the public welfare. The very essence of our republican government is 
that it will respect, as far as it may be at all possible, private rights. Indi- 
vidual taste as to what we are to eat or drink is one of the most personal 
of our natural rights, one of the very last subjects, indeed, even in extreme 
cases, for public legislation. The case is, certainly, supposable when mat- 
ters should have come to such a pass, as I believe they have in China as. 
regards the use of opium, that nothing but prohibition would suffice; then 
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salus populi suprema lex would be my principle. Even then, however, we 
should have to consider whether public opinion had been so formed as to 
warrant the practical enforcement of prohibition. The first work must at 
all times be to appeal to the intelligence and moral nature of men. Legis- 
lation by itself will be idle speech. It has its purpose : it removes and less- 
ens temptations; it assists and strengthens moral sentiment; but alone it 
neither creates nor takes the place of virtue. So far, in America, I imagine 
public opinion is not prepared for prohibition ; nor have we with sufficient 
loyalty tried other less radical measures to be justified in invoking the 
forlorn hope—absolute prohibition. If in the future, however, the country 
shall be precipitated towards extremes on the liquor-question, the liquor- 
dealers will themselves have brought about the crisis: they will reap the 
whirlwind where they will have sown the wind. By resisting, as they do 
at present, all rational and moderate measures for the suppression or 
diminution of the evils of alcohol, they will have forced us to cut them off 


as men madly and incurably opposed to the interests of the common- 
wealth. 


“ HIGH LICENSE, 


“ What is at once practicable, and would be most serviceable in dimin- 
ishing the evils of intemperance, is to demand of liquor-sellers high 
license-fees. There are two grounds upon which we base our plea for 
high license. One is the economic ground: if a traffic of any kind puts 
unusual impediments in the wheels of government, State or municipal, and 
increases to an inordinate degree its expenses, the traffic should be made to 
bear its due proportion of those expenses. Before saloon-keepers have 
reason to complain of injustice or harsh treatment they should be.made to 
pay over three-fourths of all sums spent annually in maintaining police 
forces, criminal courts, jails, public charities. In allowing them to pay but 
trifles of those sums the State or city is guilty of deep injustice towards 
the sober citizen, who is taxed to repair the harm inflicted by liquor upon 
society. The second ground for high license is the moral consideration 
that it is the duty of government to prevent as well as to punish wrong- 
doing, when no principle is violated by such prevention, and to put re- 
strictions upon a traffic which is dangerous to public morals, 

“Not many who would be candidates for a bar could pay one thousand 
or five hundred dollars; nor would the wholesale dealer be anxious, as he 
is now, to advance the license-fee. High license would drive saloons from 
the outlying districts into the more central portions of the city, where 
police control is more effective. It would end the unholy alliance between 
groceries and liquor, and the poor laborer or his wife could buy a pound of 
tea or sugar without being invited to buy also a glass of whiskey or beer. 
The impecunious fellows, ashamed to beg and too idle to work, willing, 
however, to sell whiskey, are often the men most careless of consequences ; 
their idea is to make money. They would be kept out of the business. A 
salutary fear would rest upon all liquor-dealers of violating city ordinances, 
lest they lose their license, which has some value when it costs five hun- 
dred or one thousand dollars. Nor would so many drink if we had high 
license. There are men who will seek out whiskey or beer wherever it 1s 
and pay any money for it. There are many others, however, who will not 
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drink when temptation is not thrust upon them. The poor working-man 
after his day’s work will not walk several blocks to find a saloon. If it is 
next door, and the selfish keeper, envying the dollar he has earned so hard, 
invites him with a sickly smile and a shake of his clammy hand to cross its 
threshold, the poor man will yield and get drunk. Diminish the saloons 
and you diminish the number of drinkers. A low license-fee is an open en- 
couragement to the indefinite and irresponsible multiplication of rum-holes 
in every street and in every block of our cities. 


“DANGER FROM INTEMPERANCE TO OUR POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


“If we do nothing to stop the evil the solemn question for the Ameri- 
can people is not out of place: Will the republic survive? No people so 
much as we need, for the very life of their political institutions, to culti- 
vate sobriety ; and yet America takes rank among the intemperate nations 
ofthe world. In monarchies and empires it matters far less how the peo- 
ple behave : the ruling power may still guide aright the ship of state. Ina 
republic the people are the rulers; each citizen exercises through his vote 
sovereign power. The right of suffrage is a most sacred trust; the life of 
the commonwealth depends upon its proper exercise. From each one of 
us God will on the judgment day demand an account of our civic as well 
as our private acts, and, before Him, the citizen will stand guilty who will 
have aided by his vote to place in office, State or municipal, bad or dan- 
gerous men. Nor will the plea of mere party politics excuse him; loyalty 
to the country is the first and highest political duty. If ever the republic 
fail it will be because our form of government presupposes men better 
than they are. Behold, then, our danger—a danger which no republic in 
Rome or Athens ever encountered, a danger peculiarly our own—alcohol ! 
Woe betide the republic of the west if hundreds of thousands deposit their 
ballots while the fumes of alcohol darken their brain; if the caucus of the 
reigning party is held around a saloon-counter; if the party slate is ever 
written near the whiskey-bottle or the beer-glass! Woe betide her if the 
men chosen by popular vote to enact or administer our laws cringe through 
fear before saloon-keepers, receive their inspiration from the whiskey and 
beer elements in the population, and speak and act at the bidding of King 
Alcohol! Yet, if we look well at things, the peril is upon us. The liquor- 
element shows itself most bold in politics; if daring and courage were the 
sole qualifications for power, it would assuredly deserve to reign. On the 
other hand, the moral and conservative men in the population too often 
shrink away into quiet security, timid and inactive. As the result, the 
most incapable and the worst men in city and State may at any time be en- 
trusted with the reins of authority, and be permitted to shatter with fatal 
blow the pillars upon which rest our most cherished institutions. If the 
republic is to be perpetuated, alcohol should be made to feel that it is 
barely tolerated, and that it must never, under severe penalty, court power 
or seek to control politics. Alcohol cannot be the political king, else the 
republic becomes a mere memory of the past.” 
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WHOEVER has honestly attempted to benefit the so-called 
“dangerous classes” will eventually arrive at the sorrowful 
conclusion that the task is next door to hopeless. The force 
of habit is too strong. The sad condition described in Scripture 
of a man delighting in evil, loving it for its own sake, “ rolling it 
under his tongue as a sweet morsel,” is, alas! a realizable fact. 
Consequently many persons who have spent months and years 
in vainly trying to benefit adults, finding no result, have con- 
cluded that ¢he young, the rising generation, merit most attention. 
They represent the future. And the constant increase of crime 
makes it most imperative to do something for these, who if suf- 
fered to grow up in infamy will become so many scorpion-whips 
to the nation. And surely, apart from all political considera- 
tions, there can be no sadder sight than thousands of depraved 
children, who, as Kingsley long ago remarked, are “cradled in 
vice, nursed in crime, polluted from the womb, yea, damned 
before they’re born.” 

Charles Dickens did good service to society in calling at- 
tention to this race of pariahs. We see them accurately de- 
picted in his pages—pale, emaciated creatures, clad in vermin- 
peopled rags, grimy, filthy, audacious, and cunning, whose am- 
bition is to become adroit thieves, whose acme of delight is a 
full stomach. He stimulated legislative enactments, and to-day 
the eye is less offended in London streets by this continual re- 
proach, the juvenile Lazarus at the gate of Dives. It cannot fail 
to interest those in New York who, like the admirable Father 
Drumgoole, feel the immeasurable importance of this work if 
we take a comprehensive though brief glance at the various 
measures adopted in England for the benefit of the homeless 
and outcast children. 

The Poor Laws of England have been deservedly denounced 
by no less a person than Mr. Fawcett, the present postmaster- 
general, as “a curse to the laboring classes.” And Mr. Pretty- 
man, in his valuable work Déspauperization, traces to them the 
terrible scourge of pauperism with which the country is so man- 
fully struggling. But he dares not tell us how much may be 
traced to the unequal distribution of wealth, and the small num- 
ber of persons who possess the entire landed property of the 
realm. 
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The basis of all recent legislation for the aid of destitute 
children 1s the well-known law of Elizabeth, of 1602. By this 
enactment the parish is responsible for the maintenance of such 
children as have no protectors. In the year 1881 the number 
of such in England (exclusive of Wales) amounted to 442,338, 
and in this category there is not a child older than sixteen years. 
This shows since 1851 a diminution of a hundred thousand. 

All these children are not assisted in the same way. A large 
number—295,888—get “out-door relief”; that is, they remain 
with persons who take care of them, and who receive certain 
doles of money or provisions. The rest receive “ in-door relief” ; 
that is, they are taken in and done for at the Union workhouse. 
The children of these establishments are happily far better off 
than Oliver Twist, and the awful crime of “ asking for more” is 
not of so frequent occurrence. They are divided officially into 
three categories—“ casuals,” “orphans,” “ deserted.” Respecting 
these last a word needs to be said. The English law makes no 
provision, as does the French law, whereby a mother may give 
up her child to the care of the state, while she remains free her- 
self. This state of things largely contributes to infanticide ; and 
when this is not the case, and the wretched woman has still some 
lingering tenderness for her offspring, she leaves it helpless upon 
a doorstep, where happily it may be found, and from that time it 
becomes the charge of the parish. 

The first place with which this poor waif makes acquaintance 
as soon as he can walk is the receiving-ward of the workhouse. 
Here he mingles with professional tramps, who never think of 
anything but begging and pilfering. Not unfrequently the nar- 
ration of their adventures arouses in young minds that nomadic 
tendency which all of us possess, and the taste for “ padding 
the hoof ’—otherwise tramping—is implanted, never again to be 
wholly eradicated. 

It was a long while before the consequences of this evil asso- 
ciation were realized. But by two acts, one passed in 1845, the 
other in 1848, the government decided on a complete separation 
of the pauper children from the adults. The formation of dis- 
trict schools was the result. The metropolis is statistically di- 
vided into thirty unions, containing one hundred and ninety par- 
ishes. Eleven of these have separate schools for their children. 
They are mostly situated some miles from London. One of 
these, for the Lambeth Union, is situated at Norwood, and may 
be regarded as a fair specimen of the rest. The dormitories are 
narrow and ill-ventilated, and the vicious practice obtains of 
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compelling the children to sleep two in one bed. The school- 
rooms, however, are large and lofty, and there is a large play- 
ground and plenty of good air. The children are taught for 
certain hours of the day, and then instructed in some trade, such 
as shoe-making, tailoring, gardening, etc. The deck and spars 
of a ship afford opportunity for teaching youths destined for the 
navy. Occasionally the guardians find that a little more outlay 
on the education of the children is far more profitable than inju- 
dicious economy, since it lessens the chance of having to main- 
tain them in future years. The cost of each child in the thirty 
unions varies from £16 tos. to £36 16s. annually. 

Too much praise cannot be given for the efforts to keep the 
schools healthy. All children arriving from the workhouse are 
placed in a probationary ward which, as in the South Metropo- 
litan District School, is built apart. They undergo a mild quar- 
antine, for many are afflicted with contagious diseases. Gene- 
rally these rooms are constructed of such inexpensive material 
that they can be burned in the event of severe epidemic. Great 
attention is paid to drill, and gymnastics, and bathing, so that 
the poor shrunken form of a street Arab soon becomes healthy 
and robust. 

Girls are instructed in domestic work, but not in cooking. 
The garb imposed on the children is coarse and ugly—a real 
badge of servitude. There is little to complain of in the educa- 
tion except, perhaps, that there is too much of it. Mrs. Senior 
remarks: “ It would be far wiser to teach girls how to cook a po- 
tato or darn a stocking than the heights of mountains and the 
length of rivers.” The instruction is declared to be umsectarian, 
but the service of the Church of England is the only one used. 
To the honor of the commissioners it must be said that they are 
scrupulous about compelling the attendance of Catholic chil- 
dren. If there is a Catholic priest in the vicinity he is invited 
to give them instruction, and always consents. But if there is 
no priest, these poor children are in a state of absolute spiritual 
destitution. This is why Cardinal Manning has labored so 
energetically to procure the establishment of a school specially 
for Catholic children. The government has partially yielded. 
A large number of Catholic children from London are sent to 
St. Mary’s orphanage, directed by the Belgian Fréres de la Misé- 
ricorde ; while an equally large number of girls are sent to a 
convent of nuns whose mother-house is Notre Dame de la Dé- 
livrance, in Normandy. 

Independent of the trades taught in these district schools, 
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boys who have reached twelve years of age are eligible for one 
of the training-ships. Several of these lie at the mouth of the 
Thames, and the boys are carefully trained for maritime service. 
The captain in command knows how to combine a strict disci- 
pline with that reasonable amount of freedom necessary to youth. 
However loud the uproar of “ wild and careless play,” if he but 
sound twice on his whistle there is instantaneous and absolute 
silence. He seeks to arouse in them a manly emulation, a sense 
of honor, and the gold stripe awarded for good conduct is much 
appreciated. Its removal for grave offences is regarded as a 
serious punishment. The authorities have not discarded the rod 
as a final punishment for the worst form of offences; and my 
own experience shows there is wisdom in this. Do not discard 
it in theory, but in practice. If a very severe chastisemeni is 
needed, it is everyway better to birch a boy than injure his 
health with confinement and severe tasks. No one was ever the 
worse for a judicious flogging. 

To see these bright, happy-looking fellows in their smart uni- 
form, glowing with ruddy health, as agile as monkeys, and quite 
as mischievous, it is matter of hearty congratulation to think so 
many have been rescued from the sorrowful career of misery in 
which they were born. The authorities have, indeed, difficult 
material to mould into this shape. I once questioned one of 
these training-ship lads, one much trusted by the captain, and 
this was his story : 


“We had slept in a barrel, a sugar-barrel you know, my sister and I, 
when the boy’s beadle twigged us, and takes us to the workhouse. They 
gave us some grub, but I couldn’t eat half of it, because I never got sucha 
lot all at once. I was a good while before I could eat it all. Then they 
took me to a bath, and told me to get in and not be afraid. I wasn’t afraid 
because I used to dive in the Thames mud for pennies. So I jumped in, 
but I screamed out directly, for it was hot, and I never had had a hot bath 
in my life. I thought they wanted to kill me, and no threats could make 
me get in again. I was said to be a bad ’un, and I think I was. So Iwas 
marched to the school and the master asked my name. I wouldn't tell 
him. He insisted, and I told him to find out. Then a monitor took hold 
of me, but I giv him a punch in the head that sent him sprawling. Then 
the master got out his stick, so I had to tell him my name was Carrots. 
He said it wasn’t a proper name, but :I never had any other, So he set-to 
to find out, and in a week he said my name was William Brown. I shall 
never forget the first time I went tochurch. I'd never been inside one 
before, and when I saw the chaps in white gowns I was stunned. But I 
got whacked coming out for going to sleep, so I kicked the master’s shins. 
Then they sent me here, sir; and it’s no use playing up here, and I’m very 
happy, and hope soon to get a real ship.” 
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And there was undoubtedly in him the stuff of a jolly tar. 
This is but one way of meeting the difficult query, What is to be 
done with the children when they grow up? Orphans and deserted 
children remain at the district school until they are sixteen, 
But this is not the case with casual children. These leave the 
school at the same time that their parents quit the workhouse. 
These generally take refuge there during the winter, for there 
are seventy thousand more casuals in the workhouses during 
January than during July. It is quite impossible to make any 
satisfactory impression on these young tramps during their 
short stay. But though little good can be done to them, they do 
a great deal of harm to the other children. The irruption of 
this floating element of depravity into the stable population of 
the schools is an unmixed evil, and:calls for a more rigid classi- 
fication. 

The only remedy yet tried has been to “farm” the children ; 
that is, to place them with peasants, who send them to the 
National school, and take care of them for a fixed payment. But 
generally they are much worse off than in the workhouse. 
Apart from the privations they suffer, the very low state of 
morals among the English peasantry exposes them to the greatest 
dangers. This may be seen by the following fact: The propor- 
tion of illegitimate births in three agricultural counties, West- 
moreland, Norfolk, and Salop, was last year eleven per cent. It 
is in these districts that overcrowding in the deplorable hovels 
of the laborers produces the most flagrant immorality. Conse- 
quently the guardians of the poor have almost abandoned the 
plan of farming the children. 

It may be asked, What are the moral results of the district- 
school system? According to the reports of her majesty’s in- 
spectors of schools, and taking an average of the last five years, 
we find that of the boys five per cent. turn out badly, and mine 
per cent. among the girls. The remainder have turned out rea- 
sonably well. We must set off against these government figures 
those of a committee promoted by Lord Shaftesbury and Lord 
Kinnaird to inquire into the prostitution of London. These 
quite impartial persons, gentlemen of high rank, found that fifty- 
four per cent. of the girls discharged from the schools led a 
wholly bad or suspicious life, thirty-nine per cent were well or 
passably conducted, the rest were dead or had disappeared. 
The result of this inquiry is that the workhouse plan of educa- 
tion succeeds badly for girls. It has been said that they are 
dazzled by the glamour of prostitution offering them (¢ fancy) a 
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life of idleness and plenty, and the old ingrained laziness prefers 
this terrible risk to plain living and hard work. 

It has long been a vexed question with statesmen and phi- 
lanthropists, What are we to do with our juvenile criminals? The 
late Mr. Hill, O.C., recorder of Birmingham, and the present 
Home Secretary, have given serious attention to the subject. It 
is one of absorbing interest, and every now and again thrusts 
itself upon .the public attention and claims a hearing. Three 
acts of parliament regulate their treatment. The first in date 
and the least known is that of July 22, 1847, entitled The 
Juvenile Offenders Act. \t defines offences to be of two sorts, 
indictable offences and those susceptible of summary conviction, 
either by two justices of the peace sitting in petty sessions or a 
stipendiary magistrate. In the number of indictable offences is 
simple larceny, a crime of the most frequent commission by 
the gamins of London, and which they regard as no crime at 
all, “ nicking ” being their chief source of livelihood. Formerly 
a child who had stolen an apple was sent to the county jail, 
to await the tri-monthly sessions ere he obtained acquittal or °* 
sentence. The Home Secretary has now given the stipen- 
diary magistrates the power of inflicting a flogging in lieu 
of imprisonment, which, if not more salutary to the offender, 
is at least more economical to the taxpayer. But the English 
law has not repudiated imprisonment as a punishment for juve- 
nile offences; by no means. In 1879 1,883 children were sen- 
tenced to hard labor, and 1,070 to be flogged. Be it understood 
that the old cat-o’-nine-tails is now replaced by a stout birch rod, 
which, however, if vigorously wielded produces a decided impres- 
sion. It has been found that the most hardened young reprobate 
would rather suffer three months at the treadmill than one 
birching. Minors condemned to imprisonment under the act of 
1847 were sent to the settlement at Parkhurst, in the Isle of 
Wight. It worked ill. The youth was no sooner discharged 
than he was reconvicted for fresh offences, each time more 
aggravated than the last. The lads were simply trained for 
penal servitude. The public became so convinced of the neces- 
sity of establishing more efficient means of dealing with juvenile 
criminals that in 1852 a parliamentary commission was instituted, 
which prepared the draft of the well-known act of 1854 on refor- 
matory schools. 

This act empowered magistrates to send young delinquents, 
found guilty of theft, incendiarism, wounding, etc., to a correc- 
tional education for a period of not less than two years and not 
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more than five. This was to be preceded by an imprisonment in 
solitary confinement for fourteen days (since reduced to ten). 
This act was intended to meet the case of the most incorrigible 
class of waifs, to whom has been appropriately given the name of 
street arabs. But it was found inadequate to the purpose, and a 
new act, the /udustrial Schools Act, was passed in 1866. This spe. 
cially applies to vagabond children and juvenile criminals; but 
the former require to be under fourteen years old to secure its 
benefits, though it takes cognizance of delinquents under twelve. 
It extends also to children “ without proper guardianship” ; to 
those whose parents are in prison or who associate habitually 
with thieves, and to those who prove incorrigible at home or in 
workhouses. This act originated the officer known as the doy’'s 
beadle, whose duty it is to get hold of street waifs and carry them 
off to the magistrate. He is the first instance of a deneficent 
Bumble. 

The strict fulfilment of this act has received an impetus from 
the London School Board, which by the act of 1870 is charged 
with the surveillance of all schools of primary instruction. The 
Brentwood school is owing to the activity of the board. The 
education of the waif is thus secured, but at the cost of the 
state. The day industrial school is of later growth. In this the 
scholar is fed and taught, but returns home at night. Consider- 
ing what the homes are to which the children return, it is quite 
safe to say that any good which they may obtain during the day 
is completely nullified at night. The parent when able is com- 
pelled to pay his quota toward the expense of his child. In 
1880 £19,044 17s. were recovered for school-fees from this class. 
This has proven good in two ways: it lessens the taxpayers’ 
burden, and it places an obstacle in the way of those unnatural 
parents who in too many cases speculate on their children, cal- 
culating to live later on upon the proceeds of their nefarious 
lives. 

There are in England and Scotland sixty-seven reformatory 
schools, containing in 1881 5,612 children. There are also 120 
industrial schools, containing 12,900 children. About two hun- 
dred is the average in each school, the largest numbers being in 
training-ships. Most of these establishments are indebted to 
private charity for their maintenance. It is true the government 
pays five shillings per head—recently reduced to two shillings— 
weekly, but this is quite inadequate. Legacies, parochial grants, . 
etc., and subscriptions publicly solicited make up their revenue. 

The discipline of the reformatory school differs widely from 
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that of the industrial school; necessarily because the character 
of the inmates differs so widely. It is only in the former that 
you see those old faces upon young shoulders, faces wearing the 
scars of crime, the brand of infamy. But the difference of treat- 
ment is not perceptible to the observer. In both places strong 
efforts are made to keep up the appearance of a large public 
school ; everything savoring of jail isavoided. Thereis an indus- 
trial school near Hyde Park that can only be distinguished from 
neighboring mansions by a tiny brass plate on the door; and 
one for girls at Hampstead is a pretty villa with ornamental 
grounds. When the education imparted is agricultural the 
school is called a farm. There are four reformatory and five 
industrial schools held on board ships. The boys in the latter 
are eligible for the royal navy, but those of the former are for- 
ever debarred by reason of their conviction of crime. 

The first and most important of the reformatory schools is 
the Philanthropic Society’s Farm School at Redhill. It was 
founded in imitation of Mettray, and the wise and benevolent 
founder of the French school, M. Demetz, was invited to lay its 
foundation-stone. Here the children are divided into families, 
under the general superintendence of a chaplain, who is also the 
governor. They are employed in field labor and in acquiring 
trades that are useful to agriculturists. They are taught to 
become carpenters, blacksmiths, bakers, farriers. As they are 
chiefly destined for rural life or for emigration, the society has 
obtained most satisfactory results. Out of 236 children liberated 
during the three years preceding 1881 only twenty-six have 
been reconvicted. This gives an average of eleven per cent., 
whereas at Mettray it is fourteen. 

Redhill Reformatory has about three hundred inmates, but 
that of Feltham has eight hundred. This immense establish- 
ment is conducted entirely upon military principles. Drilling 
occupies a large part of the boys’ time, accompanied by athletic 
exercises, which are found very beneficial to health. They are 
prepared for all trades, agriculture, shoemaking, military music, 
the navy, etc. It is quite a small world by itself. It supplies its 
own wants, growing its vegetables, washing its linen, manufac- 
turing furniture, clothing, and all requisite utensils. It has its 
own church and its own cemetery, where these poor outcasts 
sleep side by side beneath little green mounds unmarked by any 
token whatever. I noticed one that had two common shells laid 
upon it. They told me the mother of the child lying there had 
brought them all the way from London to place them there.' 
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There have been but eight per cent. of reconvictions at Felt- 
ham in three years. And this is very satisfactory, because the 
most part of the children go back to the depraving influences 
of their parents and associates. 

To form a correct idea of the general results of the education 
imparted in reformatory schools we must consult other things 
than statistics. What effect has it upon the general criminality ? 
The training terminates at sixteen, sometimes earlier. Four 
thousand and seventy boys and girls were set at liberty in one 
year, according to the latest report. Of this number five hun- 
dred and ninety went to sea, sixty-eight entered the army as 
musicians, one hundred and fifty-four emigrated, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-three were found situations, and the remainder 
went to their friends. It is always with the latter that difficul- 
ties chiefly arise. Statistics prove that it is nearly always the, 
children that go back to their so-called homes who fall again 
into crime. The chaplain of each school keeps a register, called 
Book of Discharge, in which, arranged alphabetically, the name 
of each child is entered, and a sort of moral account opened 
with him. The cause of conviction, antecedents, those of his 
family, his conduct while at the school; then everything that 
can be gleaned about him after his discharge, either from him- 
self or from others. If he disappears, the date is carefully 
noted and the cause hinted at. This is approximatively the 
surest method of testing the results of the education imparted in 
the reformatories. We make some few extracts from this book. 
Out of the whole number of boys discharged we find a propor- 
tion of seventy-two per cent. conduct themselves satisfactorily, 
while fourteen per cent. are reconvicted. For the girls a propor- 
tion of seventy-four per cent. who behave well against six per 
cent. ; the remainder doubtful or disappeared. For the industrial 
schools the proportion is seventy-nine per cent. of well-con- 
ducted against five per cent. of reconvictions. For the girls 
eighty-one per cent. against three per cent. The rest doubtful. 
These results are certainly satisfactory. 

We venture to observe that any careful person, however re- 
luctant, must come to the conclusion respecting the Catholic in- 
dustrial schools and reformatories that the boys are not so well 
managed as the girls. This does not detract in the least from 
the self-denying labors of persons like the Brothers of Mount St. 
Bernard. There is no lack of zeal or piety, but there is of that 
quality which the French aptly term savoir-faire. The nuns 
have a far more difficult task, for it is well known that a bad girl 
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is harder to manage than a bad boy. Yet they succeed better. 
The explanation given of this fact is: “ In Catholic schools they 
strive to obtain obedience through the affections, without devel- 
oping the sentiment of responsibility, and when this affection 
fails the child succumbs without making any resistance.” I fear 
the good brothers who undertake this difficult task set about it 
in the mistaken belief that they have only to treat these boys 
like other boys to obtain the same results. On the contrary they 
have to deal with boys who are unlike any ordinary boys, and 
must be exceptionally treated. The subject is really so envi- 
roned with thorny difficulties that we hesitate to make even a 
suggestion, lest in our ignorance of all the circumstances it 
should appear impertinent. If we have ventured upon this re- 
mark it is from our great regret at the partial failure of the bro- 
thers, and from a sincere wish to see the contrary. An acquain- 
tance of many years with the class in question in some of the 
largest London parishes entitles us to an opinion. 

As to the influence of the laws of 1854 and 1866 upon the 
general criminality of England it is very difficult to pronounce. 
At first sight this influence might seem null. The criminality of 
adults has a tendency to increase. In 1877 the number of sen- 
tences pronounced amounted to 154,276, which is 40,000 more 
than in 1866. But, as Sir Edmund Du Cane, the inspector-gen- 
eral of prisons, remarks, this increase may be accounted for by 
the increased severity of the laws, and their more energetic ad- 
ministration. It is not logical to infer that the increase of crime 
is due to the inefficiency of the laws for the repression of juve- 
nile offences. In the adult prisons the number of criminals un- 
der twenty-five is to-day less than a fourth, while the average ten 
years ago was a third. This warrants the belief in an ameliora- 
tion. The number of young delinquents has also diminished. 
In the first years of the Industrial Schools Act the annual num- 
ber of delinquencies amounted to 10,000. To-day it has de- 
creased to 7,200, and this despite the increased energy of the 
London School Board. This decrease can only be explained by 
the diminution of juvenile crime. 

It would seem almost superfluous to remark that the present 
difficulties of the government in curbing juvenile crime are 
chiefly attributable to long years of past neglect, during which it 
ignored the subject. It is doing the same with another monster 
evil, prostitution. The stupidity of this procedure is apparent. 


The rapid growth of the evil will soon render remedial mea- 
sures almost impossible. 
VOL, XXXVII—27 
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It is to be feared that many causes are at work in New York 
which are fostering juvenile crime. But it is now capable of 
efficient repression. Let legislators and men of influence watch 
carefully over the many things that tend to corrupt the youthful 
mind. Let them ignore nothing. By these means they will 
avert that terrible condition of things which the English suffer 
from, who, despite the most heroic eflorts to overcome the 
evil, feel at the best of times that they have only “ scotched the 
snake, not killed it.” 





AMPERE’S STRUGGLE WITH DOUBT. 


THE histories of the mental conflicts between faith and 
doubt are interesting and instructive especially when they deal 
with the actions of great minds or when they throw light on the 
subsequent career of men of note. 

Some months ago, in the pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
M. Renan published a series of memoirs of his own religious, 
or irreligious, opinions, and lately a valuable criticism of these 
memoirs was translated in THE CATHOLIC WORLD from a French 
contemporary.* In that criticism it was conclusively proved 
that whatever else might have been M. Renan’s motive for 
abandoning the Christian faith, the love of the truth was not, as 
he has boasted, the real motive; that, in fact, taking M. Renan’s 
own premises for granted, his conduct in giving. up first the 
sacerdotal career he had at one time entered on, and then the 
Catholic faith, was the result of not loving the truth with that 
self-sacrificing love which the truth demands and deserves. It 
was shown, indeed, and M. Renan’s own memoirs were used in 
the illustration, that no one baptized and properly instructed in 
the faith can lose the faith unless he does not love the truth as 
it ought to be loved. : 

The same periodical which has so ably refuted M. Renans 
pretension to have abandoned Catholicity in deference to his 
love of the truth gives us ina series of articles an insight into 
the religious vicissitudes of the greatest mind that science has 
boasted in France in this century. Between Ampére the Elder 


* THE CaTHOLIC WorLp for March, 1883: ‘Was it Love of the Truth made M. 
Renan an Infidel ?” 
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and M. Renan, as the Controverse points out, there is scarcely a 
foothold for comparison, except on the ground of notoriety. M. 
Renan has won some reputation as a Semitic scholar, but it is 
doubtful if he would ever have been heard of outside of small 
groups of specialists in philology had it not been for his Vie de 
Jésus, which, like everything that attacks the divinity of Christ, 
was warmly welcomed by the infidel, or so-called Liberal, press 
of Europe, and thus made its writer’s name known to the world 
at large. But Ampére, to whom we owe the invention of elec- 
tro-dynamics, looms up as a giant among scientists. There can 
be no doubt of the clearness and the power of reasoning, no 
doubt of the genius, of a man who, in a country like France, 
was selected at the age of thirty-four to be inspector-general of 
the newly-founded university. And the certainty of the man’s 
greatness of mind is the better established from the fact that 
it was the great Napoleon—himself remarkable for his insight 
into men—who personally made the choice of him for this 
honorable and important position. The mere mention of Am- 
pére’s name suggests nothing that is not great and magnani- 
mous. 

André Marie Ampére was born in 1775 and enjoyed every 
advantage of education. His religious training was wisely fitted 
into the thorough course of studies he followed, so that when he 
became distinguished at Lyons for his abilities as a scholar he 
was still known to his family and friends as full of sound, manly, 
Catholic piety. In 1804—the year of Napoleon’s coronation— 
he was invited to Paris and became one of the faculty of the 
Ecole Polytechnique, and he was still a Christian in feeling and 
practice, as his correspondence at this epoch and for a short 
time after proves. But a change was taking place gradually in 
him, and he was beginning to sacrifice his convictions. 

The Revolution in its first outburst had broken up and 
scattered many of the infidel philosophical coteries that had 
contributed their share towards bringing it about. The salon 
of Madame Helvetius at Auteuil, where Condorcet, d’Holbach, 
Turgot, and others had shone by their learning and wit, but 
especially by their sneers at Christianity, had disappeared with 
the rest, but there were survivors from the ruins. Helped by 
the wonderful success of the Empire, materialism in philosophy 
on the one hand and sceptical ideology on the other became 
more fashionable than ever. These two apparently contradic- 
tory forms of infidelity had their representatives in Cabanis and 
Destutt de Tracy, whom Ampére, soon after his arrival in Paris, 
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numbered among his most intimate friends. Cabanis, celebrated 
for his treatises on medicine and philosophy, explained all things, 
even the formation of ideas, by physical causes, while Tracy, 
who was the disciple of Condillac, taught Condillac’s system in 
his Ziéments d’ Idéologie. 


In 1805 Ampére writes to one of his old friends at Lyons: 


“ Be careful not to let my mother know of the doubts that trouble me. 
No one knows better than you how fully I believed in the revelation of 
the Roman Catholic religion, but since coming to Paris I have fallen into 
an unbearable state of mind. How I regret the change from the time 
[when he was a Catholic, that is] when I lived in those thoughts, though 
they may have been chimerical! . . . My dear Bredin, let me have a can- 
did outline of your own present beliefs. . . .” 


And again, in 1806, he writes to the same friend : 


“You talk of the immortality of the soul, yet so far I have not had any 
doubts about that; still, I know that only a revelation can demonstrate the 
certainty of it. But though the edifice is standing its foundation is crum- 
bling. What is to become of me at that terrible time when my body shall 
be far away from me? To what sort of existence shall I pass ? 

“ How it is that the religious sentiment once so active in me is nearly 
extinguished, or why uncertainty has taken its place, I cannot tell. Iam 
puzzled, but it is a mystery which not all the metaphysics in the world can 
explain. Sometimes I feel my old ideas reviving and my doubts disap- 
pearing. ... Tiere have been days when the admirable thirty-seventh 
chapter of the third book of the J/miztation has done me good... .” 


Writing still later about Maine de Biran, one of the greatest 


metaphysicians of the century, whose acquaintance he had re- 
cently made, he says: 


“I am still much taken up with metaphysics and have become intimate- 
‘ly acquainted with Maine de Biran, whose work has just been crowned by 
.the Institute and is shortly to be published. His metaphysics, like Kant’s, 
is spiritual, though even further removed than Kant’s from materialism. 
My way of looking at intellectual phenomena is simpler, and, as it seems to 
me, more in harmony with facts, but it does not raise the soul so high as 
does his, nor give so lofty an idea as his of the innate and essentially free 
power of.the will, as shown in all his explanations.” 


In the meantime Ampére, having lost the wife whom he de- 
votedly loved, married again; but this second marriage was un- 
fortunate, and his domestic troubles issued in a lasting separa- 
tion from his ill-matched partner. 

In 1814 Ampére became a member of the Institute, being 
chosen on the first ballot. About this time his sagacious friend 
Bredin writes of him: “At last he has attained to the highest 
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honors that a scientist can win ; and among all those men whose 
colleague he now is, not one has so large and so mighty a brain 
as his. The greatest difficulties of science are mere sport for 
him ; heights which others try to climb only with painful efforts 
are reached by him naturally, and apparently at his ease. He is 
not affected by the desire of succeeding, as he loves science 
purely and for itself alone.” The next year, the year of Water- 
loo, brought disaster to the Empire. But Ampére had never 
been a courtier. He owed his standing and his fame to his owa 
merits exclusively. In fact, he had never felt any liking either 
for Napoleon personally or for the destructive methods of the 
man. 

What interests us most, however, at this period of his life is 
that having sounded all the notes of doubt, having familiarized 
himself with all the philosophical systems that attempt to thrive 
without the aid of revelation, Ampére was again turning his 
mind toward Christianity. But this time, instead of the simple 
method he had naturally followed when a boy under his precep- 
tors, he began a deep and scientific study of Christianity in its 
moral and historical aspects, bringing together in his own way 
the Gospels, the prophets, and the Fathers of the Church, and 
through them all slowly, methodically, and thoroughly sifting 
out the fundamental truths relating to faith. His correspon- 
dence during this period is an interesting record of the details 
of his movement back again to Catholic Christianity. 

To make the new birth of Ampére’s faith more apparent it is 
worth while to follow for a little the letters between him and 
Bredin, who also seems to have wandered away, though not so 
faras Ampére. Ampére had written in 1817 to ask Bredin ex- 
actly what he believed as to the Catholic Church, at the same 
time advising him to beware of the sects; and Bredin in reply 
had admitted the existence of a divinely-established church hav- 
ing Jesus Christ for its founder, but he was in doubt as to the 
whereabout of that church, and could not fully make up his 
mind as to what had become of it after its foundation. Bredin’s 
view seemed to be that the church exists wherever the Father is 
worshipped in the spirit and in truth, but that no boundary line 
about the church could be definitely made out; that the church 
took in the entire congregation of repentant sinners; that the 
true church was at Jerusalem with the apostles, at Rome with 
St. Peter; that it is to be seen in the palace and in the hovel; 
that even the Jesuits are not excluded from it; that it is in fact 
wide open to all the world, and good-will is the only passport re- 
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quired for admittance. Bredin, it is plain, was breathing an air 
which was full of such compounds as Gallicanism, Jansenism, 
and the vapid latitudinarianism that survived the Revolution. 
The strong, healthy Catholicity of the saints and doctors of the 
church was in his mind diluted with the prevalent self-conceit 
which, under the semblance of charitable-mindedness, found fault 
with the truth as too inflexible. 

Bredin wrote that he was looking about for a priest to whom 
he could unbosom himself, but that he would not be satisfied 
with less than a St. Francis de Sales, and Ampére (March 1, 
1817) replied: 


“ My dear friend, this morning I have received the great grace of abso- 
lution. On my return I found your letter, which has embittered the sweet 
peace I have felt since hearing the sacred words, amplius lava me ab iniqui- 
tate mea, et a peccato munda me. ... From your language I had supposed 
you a faithful child of the church, but I was blind. I had said to you that, 
thanks to the Infinite Mercy, I was become a Catholic, and you seemed to 
be very glad of this. Were you then a Catholic? Yes, you were a Catho- 
lic for a moment, but the light has left you for a time, just as it left me 
after my coming to Paris. To-day it is in the Catholic Church only that I 
can find the faith and the gradual accomplishment of the promises which 
God has made, and made to her only.” 


Ampére, having wandered away from the faith to return to it 
after years of mental struggle, felt none of that impatience for 
the doubts or hesitation of others too often shown by those 
whose faith has never been subjected to great intellectual tests. 
He was now full of zeal for the cause of Catholic truth, but his 
zeal was fired with charity, not contempt. In 1818 he writes to 
Bredin : 


“. .. [havea wish to see you that is something like what Gall calls 
a fixed idea, and the homesickness I once before felt has taken hold of me 
anew. I am thinking only of my past. .. . Why have I allowed vain oc- 
cupations to draw me away from heavenly things into an unpardonable 
idleness? In the eyes of the world I have now attained to fortune, fame, 
to that which men most strive for; but, my dear Bredin, God has shown me 
that all is vain except loving and serving him.” 


One day in 1833 a youth making his legal studies at the 
university wandered into the church of St. Etienne du Mont, as 
much from idle curiosity perhaps, and from habit, as from any 
distinct religious motive, for he was then a prey to doubts as to 
the truth of Christianity. The young man was Frederic O2za- 
nam, destined to win fame in the republic of letters, and to be- | 
come known the world over to Catholics as the founder of the 


Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul. Ozanam, weary, despon- 
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dent, and sceptical, moved up the aisle, looking listlessly about 
him, when suddenly he saw, kneeling humbly in a remote cor- 
ner of the church, an old man wrapt in prayer before the Blessed 
Sacrament, and commemorating the mystery of the Incarnation 
on the beads of his rosary. The venerable worshipper was the 
greatest savant of France, the illustrious Ampére, and his pre- 
sence and attitude there, away from the noise and bustle and 
strife of the human life outside, produced an immediate effect. 
Ozanam went softly out, after making a prayer of thanksgiving 
at the altar, refreshed in spirit and comforted in mind.* 

As M. Valson+t—from whose articles in the Controverse the 
details of this article are taken—remarks, Ampére was at this time 
in the highest enjoyment of his talents, was at the very zenith of 
his scientific glory. But his towering intellect, his world-wide 
fame, coincided precisely with his humble prostration of himself 
before the altar of the church to which he had returned to be for 
ever after a faithful son. Ampére’s conversion shows also the 
usefulness of the sound religious training he had received in the 
home of his parents. It was this which formed his morals and 
served as an anchor to prevent his drifting too hopelessly into the 
sea of denial, where his faith would have suffered shipwreck. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SocraTes. A translation of the Afology, Crito, and parts of the Phedo of 
Plato. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1883. 


Father Gratry has said: “ The Socratic and Platonic school is the most 
moral of all the ancient schools, and the one which has best known, un- 
derstood, and described the real impulse toward the Supreme Good which 
exists in the soul. In fact, Socrates, as is very properly laid to his charge 
by the modern sophists, is the founder of moral philosophy” (Connais. de 
Dieu, c. ii.) The story of his death has lost none of its fascination for the 
mind and the imagination, none of its power to stir the best sensibilities of 
the heart, by the lapse of twenty-four centuries. Plato the disciple of Soc- 
rates, and Aristotle the disciple of Plato, keep their place among the six or 
eight men of the highest order of genius who are the princes in the realm 
of philosophy. _ The distinguished writer quoted above has also’said: “ St. 
Augustine s€es in antiquity one true doctrine and two other doctrines of 
sects: the two sects being those of Epicurus and Zeno; the true doctrine 

*Ozanam, who also was from Lyons, lived for a time in Ampére’s house while following 
his university course. 

t M. Valson is the Dean of the Faculty of Sciences of Lyons, 
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that of Plato. According to St. Augustine, a doctrine is to be judged by 
the point where it places these three things: the supreme good, the 
causes of existing realities, the centre of stability in reasoning. Now, 
Epicurus places these three things in the body and the senses, and the 
character of his sect is foulness; Zeng places them in man himself, and his 
sect is marked by pride; Plato places them in the true God: his is the 
true philosophy. This is what St. Augustine says.” 

The sect of abject and foul materialism and the sect of windy pride 
subsist in our own day, revived in worse than their ancient forms, and flood 
the world with their counterfeit science and base literature. When we 
read the best of the pagan classics they seem by comparison like Christian 
productions. The study of this portion of Greek and Latin literature is a 
powerful antidote to the mental and moral malaria by which the atmos- 
phere is poisoned. Good translations, especially from the Greek, enable 
readers of English who cannot enjoy the originals to share largely in the 
profit and pleasure derived from a study of the classical authors. It isa 
pleasure to find, where there is so much lamentable waste of time in read- 
ing and writing that which for the most part, if not noxious, is trash, and if 
not trash is noxious, an example of devotion to solid studies and of gener- 
ous effort to make these useful to others, specially fitted to awaken the 
emulation of that class of young people most exposed to the temptation of 
frivolity. The translator of the three famous pieces of Greek literature 
given in English in the volume under notice, having been introduced by 
Prof. Goodwin, of Harvard University, does not need any further commen- 
dation for accuracy and faithfulness in rendering the true sense of the 
Greek. On the qualities of the style as a specimen of English composi- 
tion, we may express our opinion that we could not wish for anything 
more suitable to the purpose of expressing easily and correctly what was 
spoken and written in Greek, as if it had been first composed in English. 
The Afology of Socrates is the speech which he made before the Athenian 
assembly which condemned him to death. The Crzfo is one of the Dia- 
logues of Plato in which the events and circumsiances of the last scenes in 
the life of Socrates are recounted. The Pfedo is another Dialogue, one of 
Plato’s masterpieces, containing an argument for the immortality of the 
soul. Some parts of it, very judiciously we think, are omitted, and their 
place supplied by short abstracts which link together the translated por- 
tions, so that the reader does not lose the continuity and true pith of the 
discourse, yet is relieved from its long digressions. 

The cheap edition in paper covers costs only fifty cents, and thus is in 
reach of the generality of lovers of good books. It is, however, a model of 
neatness and of all the proprieties dictated by good taste. May it obtain a 
wide circulation and be followed by more of the same good sort! 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS OF THE TUDOR DYNASTY AND THE REFORMATION 
Periop. By S. Hubert Burke, author of Zhe Men and Women of the 
Reformation, “Time unveilsall Truth.” Vol. iii. London : John Hodges. 
1883. (New York: For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


Some admirers of Luther, especially in the free régime of Prussia, in- 
tend this year to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of his birth. 
That celebration will be the signal for much foolish talk about the causes, 
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methods, and results of the so-called Reformation. But it will do good, 
too, for by drawing public attention to the career of the apostate friar and 
of his abettors it will be the means of leading many logical minds among 
non-Catholics to examine for themselves into the history of the irreligious 
disturbance of the sixteenth century in the northern countries of Europe. 
There will be Protestants who, amid the noisy rhetoric, will quietly study 
for themselves ; who, not influenced by the imaginative and lying Gene- 
vese D’Aubigné or his echoers, nor by the traditional falsehoods that 
originated with Fox and Burnet, or were given currency by them, will 
weigh the testimony of contemporary writers, including that of the “ Re- 
formers” themselves, as to the value of the movement given shape by 
Martin Luther. 

A good deal will be said, no doubt, as it has repeatedly been said, of 
“the corruption of the clergy” at that period in the countries where Pro- 
testantism broke out like a tumor; and much of this will be true. One 
fact, however, which will perhaps astonish those Protestants who take up 
an honest study of “the Reformation” is that it was precisely the most cor- 
rupt members of the clergy, the men chafing under a virtuous restraint, 
who threw themselves the most recklessly and bitterly into the move- 
ment. And these clear-headed Protestant students, pursuing their inves- 
tigation, will be able, without any sophistry, to reason that a movement 
which followed on the corruption so often charged, and which numbered 
among its supporters a large proportion of the most corrupt, could not, in 
any proper sense of the word, rightly lay claim to the name of a reforma- 
tion. 

But the corrupt clergy alone would have been powerless. One of the 
first acts of “the Reformation” everywhere was the confiscation of pro- 
perty—of churches, monasteries, and asylums especially. This in itself is 
suggestive. Besides, there is scarcely an instance of a “ Reformer” who 
did not gain something of this world’s goods by “reforming” ; if it was not 
a rich estate from a neighbaring religious order, or absolute plunder dur- 
ing riot, or during siege and sack, then it was surely a wife. The immense 
domains of the English nobility to-day are largely the work of the “re- 
forming” and noble rascals who hung about the courts of the Tudors and 
got their share in the plunder of the church property, which had always 
been held as the heritage of the poor. Instead of the beautiful, benevo- 
lent monasteries, which it left in ruins on every hillside, “the Reforma- 
tion” built the workhouses and prisons, changing “ merrie England” into 
avaricious England that grinds the poor and the lowly. In England, as 
elsewhere, “the Reformation ” made the rich richer, but the simple though 
good and contented poor it degraded into beggars or sullen sots. The 
Catholic Church is essentially the church of the whole people, but “the 
Reformation ” in England divided the people into classes, even in its con- 
venticles. The profligate prelate and the bankrupt noble, the one taking 
some one else’s wife, perhaps, the other grasping the lands and goods of the 
neighboring monastery, attached themselves to the schismatic Establish- 
ment, to the remnant of what had not been destroyed or plundered. But 
the more obscure though equally profligate priest who had thrown himself 
into the heresy associated himself with a band of ne’er-do-wells, perhaps 
with the survivors of the Lollard communists of the towns, and set up a 
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new form of disorder under the name of Anabaptists, Brownists, or what 
not. 

Men and women, alike Catholics and Protestants, were deprived of 
their goods, were imprisoned, were tortured, or even lost their lives, on 
account of their religion, or their want of religion, in each of the bloody 
reigns from Henry VIII. to Elizabeth inclusive; yet it is a fact, not often 
enough dwelt on, that the persecutors were more or less the same, or were 
connected in unbroken succession, through the worst period of all these 
reigns. When the ordinary Protestant reads, for instance, the account of 
Cranmer’s trial under Queen Mary, in his indignation he is not apt to re- 
member, perhaps he does not know, that the proctor who so skilfully and 
mercilessly conducted the case against Cranmer was, in the reign of the 
next queen, as zealous against Catholics. When the Protestant reads with 
horror the account of poor Latimer’s cruel fate he perhaps does not re- 
member, or does not know, that under Henry VIII. the same Latimer, then 
a schismatic of Henry’s kind, sat in the court which sent John Lambert to 
the stake for denying Transubstantiation; and that later, as a Protestant 
under Edward VI., Latimer sermonized, or rather taunted, Dr. Forrest, a 
Catholic priest, while the unfortunate priest was hanging in chains roasting 
over a fire. 

The researches made of late years among the English State Papers, and 
other original sources of information, concerning the beginning and the 
growth of “the Reformation” in England, have unearthed a curious mass 
of testimony as to the evil character of many of the chiefs and underlings 
in that movement. But it is hard to efface early impressions, and the 
ordinary non-Catholic, whose childish notions of Cranmer, Latimer, and 
the other “ godly” heroes of that period were derived from their Sunday- 
school reading, and especially from the Munchausen tales of Fox's Book of 
Martyrs, will not easily give up the prejudices of a lifetime. 

Destructive as was “the Reformation” of nearly everything that it 
could destroy of what was good and beautiful.in art and literature, no less 
than in religion, its history is nevertheless interesting from its picturesque- 
ness, as well as from the lessons it teaches. It is a confused scramble of 
a motley crowd for the wealth of churches, monasteries, and hospitals, 
the fortunate and educated “ Reformers” taking on conservative airs after 
coming into possession, whereat the disappointed rabble in homespun, and 
all who have been left in the lurch, or have been, as they believe, cheated 
of their fair share of the plunder, repeat the pillage and set about to re- 
form “the Reformation.” 

For something more than two years the author of the Historical Por- 
traits of the Tudor Dynasty has been a valued contributor to the pages of 
this magazine. His readers will be glad to know that he has now brought 
out a third volume of his Historical Portraits, resuming the sketch of Car- 
dinal Pole’s mission, continuing with the events of Mary’s reign down to 
her death, and then giving a glance at the condition of religious affairs in 
England at Elizabeth’s accession and for some time after. He intends to 
complete his valuable series of pictures of the Tudor times in a fourth 
volume. In the third volume (p. 92), now published, he defends himself 
from some unjust criticism: “ During the four-and-twenty years I have 
been connected with English and foreign literature I have never wilfully 
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or otherwise misrepresented facts. In Cranmer’s case I have merely pro- 
duced statements drawn from the records of his actions during the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and his son Edward VI. I positively affirm that the 
charges I have preferred against the archbishop are derived from the 
State Papers or Protestants of high repute. In the course of my re- 
searches I have met with documents which place Cranmer’s private and 
public life in a far worse position. Yet I have hesitated to use such ma- 
terial, and disregarded the suggestions offered for placing it on record.” 

Mr. Burke’s style is candor itself, exceedingly artless, and not a little 
quaint at times. The volumes are well printed, though not uniform in 
size nor in the color of the paper, and the proof-reading is not what it 
should be. Quotation-marks are often wanting, either at the beginning 
or the end of a passage cited, and this is an exasperating defect in some 
places. The punctuation, too, is occasionally bewildering. But there can 
be no question of the great value of Mr. Burke’s Portrazts, which should 
find a place in every respectable library. 


NOTES ON INGERSOLL. By Rev. L. A. Lambert, of Waterloo, N. Y. Pre- 
face by Rev. Patrick Cronin. Buffalo, N. Y.: Buffalo Catholic Publica- 
tion Co. 1883. 

This little book is the best answer to Ingersoll that has yet appeared. 
Others have answered his arguments, and have done it well; some have 
put him aside and gone to the sources from which he drew, and have re- 
futed his teachers. But Father Lambert here deals not only with the argu- 
ments of his adversary but also with the man himself. Ingersoll, the volu- 
ble, shallow, scoffing, jeering mob-orator, is subjected to a thorough-going 
course of treatment; his motives are revealed, his impertinence rebuked, 
his misstatements and false assumptions and bullyings fitly punished. 
Considering how much of Ingersoll’s success has been due to his effrontery 
and his mastery in a certain low sort of wit, the wisdom, even the necessity, 
of Father Lambert’s method in answering him will be appreciated. Doubt- 
less such a course presents some difficulties to a respectable clergyman. 
The fact that Father Lambert is a priest, a serious student of Scripture and 
theology, and a journalist of reputation made it, we fancy, no little difficult 
for him io obey the Scripture injunction, “ Answer a fool according to his 
folly.” It detracts nothing, however, from the repute of a master of fence 
that he can break heads at quarter-staff. The exigencies of self-defence 
sometimes impose on a peaceable man the unpleasant task of using na- 
ture’s weapons upon a wayside bully to blacken his eyes and throw him 
into the gutter. 

The truth is that the common run of assailants of the Christian re- 
ligion have caught Ingersoll’s tone. It is a scoffing, sneering atheism that 
Christian men have to contend with in private life, at their places of busi- 
ness, among chance acquaintances and in travelling, and from the evil side 
of the home-circle in social intercourse. Here, then, is what we consider 
not only a real hand-book of the proofs of God’s existence and providence, 
the truth of Scripture, a future state of rewards and punishments, and the 
other fundamental truths of religion, and so a treasury of matter for all 
serious argument, but especially a model of the manner in which to deal 
with Ingersollism. Let any fair-minded man read these twenty short 
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chapters, and enjoy their wit and sarcasm, and ponder over the solid 
arguments everywhere contained in them, and we are sure that he will 
agree with our estimate. The introductory chapter is perhaps the gem of 
the book, but there is a vein of fine humor all through and several pas- 
sages of real eloquence. It is well printed and bound. 


NATALIE NARISCHKIN, SISTER OF CHARITY OF ST. VINCENT OF PAUL. By 
Mrs. Augustus Craven, author of A Séster’s Story. Translated by Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


Madame Craven’s original work was reviewed in this magazine on its 
first appearance. Since it has now found a translator who is the equal of 
the author as a writer, we recall the attention of our readers to what we 
have said of the illustrious subject of the biography and the charming style 
in which it has been written. We repeat, in brief, for the information of 
all who need it, that the holy Sister Natalie was born in 1835 and died in 
1874; that she belonged to the family of the highest princely rank in Rus- 
sia next to the imperial family itself, was converted from the schismatical 
Russian Church to the Catholic Church, and, after her reception into the 
congregation of Sisters of Charity, passed the rest of her life in a religious 
house at Paris. Her biography is both delightfuljand instructive in the 
highest degree. 


CITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. By Augustus J. C. Hare, author 
of Walks in Rome, Walks in London, etc. New York: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. 1883. 


Mr. Hare in this, as in his two preceding volumes of Italian travel, goes 
over a good deal of ground that is far from familiar to the ordinary English 
traveller or to those American travellers who customarily follow English 
footsteps. The author is evidently fond of his subject and has a sympa- 
thetic heart for all in Italy that is not essentially Catholic. Mr. Hare’s 
pleasant style is easy and delightful reading, even apart from the intrinsic 
pleasure of the subject-matter, and he knows how to give a definiteness to 
his descriptions by apt quotation. It would be difficult now for any one 
limited to English and intending a tour of Italy to dispense with Mr. 
Hare’s volumes, for there is a warmth of color about his descriptions that 
renders them a needed supplement to the rather dry pocket guide-books 
of Baedeker, Murray, and others. 

But though Mr. Hare’s volumes are admirable in their way, they are 
not without a very great defect, which has been hinted at above. Not 
only has Mr. Hare no sympathy with the religion of Italians: he seems to 
be laced up in the old-fashioned Protestant prejudice against all things 
Catholic. 

Mr. Hare in his introductory chapter remarks that “ English travellers 
nearly always play at follow-the-leader,” but he is himself playing at the 
same game when he follows stereotyped Protestant prejudices in describ- 
ing or criticising either the popular superstitions or the Catholic customs 
that he observes among the impulsive peasantry of southern Italy. What, 
for instance, would Mr. Hare’s American co-religionists think of a Catholic 
foreigner who, after a trip through this country, should on his return to 
his home publish his travels and point out as among the most noteworthy 
characteristics of their religion the consulting of “clairvoyants,” a belief 
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in the virtue of a horseshoe when hung over a door—or even over a bridal 
couple—a horror of the number thirteen at a social feast and of under- 
taking anything on a Friday, or the like? Of course there are curious 
superstitions surviving in Italy, and in other ancient lands, from pagan 
times, and a scholar like Mr. Hare ought not to betray the inveterate 
blindness of many Protestants in this matter, who cannot dissociate the 
harmless traditions of an ancient people from the religion of the Catholic 
Church. Mr. Hare evidently means no offence, yet he does very offen- 
sively jumble together the sacred rites of the Catholic Church and the 
curious old customs of an ignorant people. In the one paragraph he 
speaks of the “evil eye,” “charms,” and “ andidotes,” along with “half the 
population” of Naples “kneeling in the streets,” and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment being carried in procession during an eruption of Vesuvius. And, by 
the way, in this very passage Mr. Hare seems to regard the prayer of the 
people in the face of calamity as a “superstition”! In describing the 
cathedral of Naples he undertakes to give an idea of the scene when tise hot- 
blooded Neapolitans gather to witness the liquefaction of the blood of their 
beloved martyr-patron. But whom does he quote for the main part of the 
description of this religious ceremony ? Voltaire and Alexander Dumas! 
In his brief sketch of Sicilian history Mr. Hare is again in the clutches 
of his Protestant prejudice when he ascribes, p. 374, to “ the jealousy of the 
popes” the attack upon and defeat of fifteen thousand Saracens by seven 
hundred Christian Normans in 1061. It is true that it was the popes who 
everywhere, when they could, marshalled the Christian princes against the 
Moslem and thus saved Europe from Mohammedanism; but even Protes- 
tant prejudice ought to be able to see something nobler than jealousy in 
this. It is strange, by the way, how this antipathy to the popes has led so 
many Protestant historical writers to betray a sort of tenderness, one 
might say a love, for Mohammedanism against Christianity whenever deal- 
ing with the heroic efforts made by Catholicity during the middle ages 
against the Moslem invasions. Witness, for instance, Washington Irving, 
who almost sheds tears over the departure of the Moors from Granada. 
Were it not for this Protestant inability to penetrate the religious 
atmosphere that surrounds a different people, this new volume of Mr. 
Hare’s travels in Italy would form a more useful companion to the traveller 


than it does now and would be an entertainment and instruction for home 
reading. 


A TREATISE ON CITIZENSHIP, BY BIRTH AND BY NATURALIZATION, With 
reference to the Law of Nations, Roman Civil Law, Law of the United 
States of America, and the Law of France; including provisions in the 
Federal Constitution, and in the several State Constitutions, in respect 
of citizenship ; together with decisions rendered thereon of the Federal 
and State courts. By Alexander Porter Morse, of Washington, D.C. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 1881. 


A clear understanding of the rights and privileges of citizenship is in 
no country of so great importance as in ours, where a large proportion of 
our people are citizens either by naturalization or by the naturalization of 
their parents. For unless his political status is clearly established by the 
federal government and his rights are as stoutly maintained, every natu- 
ralized citizen who sets out for a journey abroad is liable to petty annoy- 
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ances from nervous or ignorant officers of foreign governments, if not to 
unprovoked imprisonment in countries where the reign of law means the 
reign of an arbitrary administration, as is, for instance, the case with nat- 
uralized citizens of. Irish birth who have any reason to visit Ireland now. 
There is no question that outside of certain limitations as to office-holding 
and as to voting fixed by the constitutions of the United States and of cer- 
tain States, a naturalized citizen is entitled to the same rights and privi- 
leges as a natural born citizen. The difficulty is in determining in any 
given case whether or not the requirements for naturalization have been 
complied with. It is a matter of evidence. 

Mr. Morse’s work is a treatise on the whole subject of citizenship, 
but, owing to the course of the English and German governments with 
regard to many of our naturalized citizens, it is the international phase of 
citizenship as treated by Mr. Morse which just now the most appeals to 
public interest. Mr. Morse very justly says of the weakness of the Federal 
government in regard to its citizens when abroad that 


‘*The occasions have been too frequent in which the government of the United States has 
hesitated, or neglected, to protect gufficiently the persons and rights of naturalized citizens 
abroad. The measure and character of protection—when it was extended—was dependent alto- 
gether upon the character of the executive or of the cabinet, rather than upon any well-defined 
and consistent action as the result of a pronounced foreign policy. . . . On occasions the at- 
titude of the United States towards her citizens abroad has been discreditable as well as 
pusillanimous, and it is usually in mortifying contrast with the conduct of Great Britain in 
respect of her subjects ” 


The italics are ours. Toa great extent, then, the safety from annoyance, or 
worse, of the naturalized citizen whose business or pleasure takes him 
abroad depends on the personal feelings of the United States representa- 
tive to him, or to his class or race, rather than upon the will and the 
ability of his country to protect her citizens. And this was written nearly 
three years ago. Can it be said that there has been any improvement in 
this matter within these three years ? 


AN ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. First compiled 
by the Secretary of the Association. Revised, rearranged, and cor- 
rected to date by L. K. April, 1883. 

Some time, perhaps, in the far future a history will be written of the 
Catholic publishing trade in the United States, and very interesting read- 
ing no doubt it will prove to the American Catholic of that day. We are 
now in the building period of Catholicity in our country, both in the literal 
and figurative senses. It is a period, too, of great discontent and much 
complaint, and of constant yearnings for something that we have not, but 
that it is supposed we as Catholics ought to have. 

There are popularly supposed to be two sorts of Catholics, those who 
“care” and those who do not care, and the careless ones are vastly in the 
majority and refuse to be waked up. Those who do care—that is to say, 
the small but intelligent body of Catholics who, not content with fre- 
quenting the sacraments, take an interest in all that bears on Catholicity— 
are apt to be roused to a condition of positive discomfort at what they 
think the selfish, stolid inflexibility of the majority. And this is particu- 
larly noticeable in the matter of Catholic literature, some of our more 
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zealous friends maintaining that we have no literature, and that it is neces- 
sary to bring the Catholic publishers to task for this, they having stamped 
out by their stupid walk the first sprouts of genius beginning to show 
above the newly-tilled soil ; others, equally sure that they are right, assert- 
ing that there is an indigenous Catholic literature, but that the publishers, 
while encouraging genius as much as it was their duty to do, have not, by 
fair prices for their books, encouraged that vague body known as “the 
public.” The publishers’ answer has been that they have done all in their 
power—that, in fact, their own interests would impel them to do so—to 
increase the sale of Catholic books and to increase the number of Catholic 
readers; that the fault has lain with the public, or, at all events, with 
others than themselves. The publishers assert that if until recently their 
prices were fictitious, were nominal prices set at a very large percentage 
above the cost, it was not because they would have themselves chosen to 
make such prices, but because they were forced to do so, as most of their 
sales were made not directly to the readers themselves, nor even to 
retail booksellers, but to others who relied upon the profit from the sale of 
books as an aid in carrying on some special religious or educational work. 
The sum of it all is, at any rate, this : whoever has been at fault—if anybody 
has been at fault—Catholic literature has most certainly not thriven in the 
United States in proportion to the increase in wealth and general well- 
being of the Catholics, 

Of course there are very great numbers of Catholic readers in this 
country, and readers of a serious character, too, who do not read English, 
or who, at all events, do not customarily read books in English. Most of 
their reading they do in German or French, These large numbers must 
therefore be counted out in all estimates of the reading public on which 
our Catholic publishers generally may depend. Another thing to be borne 
in mind is that Catholic literature, of the higher sort at any rate, often in- 
volves a greater amount of intellectual discipline in the reader than does 
the corresponding grade of non-Catholic, or secular, literature. Serious 
Catholic writers, if they are deep, are apt to be very deep; if lofty, very 
lofty—though sometimes (alas that it must be confessed !), if shallow, very 
shallow—so that, on the whole, the reader who is not a thinker is inclined 
to find serious Catholic literature dull; and it is dull for him—and that 
with him is the main question—if he does not understand it or cannot fol- 
low its reasoning, or if, from lack of trained habit, he cannot keep his 
mind long enough on the subject treated to enjoy it. In other words, 
a literature of any sort, in order to be in a flourishing condition, requires a 
treading public trained to appreciate it—men and women who like and can 
appreciate good reading matter and are able and willing to buy it. 

But there is still another fact worth noting when discussing the sup- 
port given to Catholic literature, and it is this: in the United States, 
among non-Catholics quite as much as among Catholics, women and the 
clergy are the chief readers of books—not counting professional and 
technical books. The American man reads the newspaper, and the book- 
seller depends upon libraries and the clergy principally for his sales of 
serious works, 

Still, the fact that the associated Catholic publishers have brought out 
a combined catalogue containing all the publications of the twelve leading 
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Catholic publishers,.at prices which now at last are based on a reasonable 
advance over their cost, is perhaps an indication that a Catholic reading 
public is beginning to demand attention. It is, after all, to Catholic schools 
and colleges, and, in a very important degree, to Catholic home-training, 
that our literature has the right to look for the growth of an educated taste 
in the future. No Catholic household should be without books, and, above 
all, without a fair array, according to its means and circumstances, of all 
that is best in the various walks of Catholic literature. One of the best 
evidences of the right training received at home and in school will be the 
taste for Catholic reading. An almost certain evidence of a defect in the 
methods of any Catholic school or college will be that its average pupils 
find Catholic books “dull and heavy.” That Catholic school or college 
may be regarded as the most successful which sends forth the largest pro- 
portion of readers of Catholic books. Dull and heavy some books by Ca- 
tholic authors certainly are, but only ignorance or flippant self-conceit can 
assert this of the great range of Catholic books that have come from the 
presses of Ireland, England, and the United States during the last half-cen- 
tury. 


GOLDEN LEGENDS FOR CHRISTIAN YOUTH. From approved sources. 

16mo, pp. 269. , 

EXAMPLES OF HOLINESS; or, Narratives of the Saints. By the author of 

Tom's Crucifix, and other Tales, etc. 16mo, pp. 317. 

Hoty Lives; or, Stories of the Blessed. From approved sources. 16mo, 

PP- 293- 

CHRISTINE; or, The Little Lamb, and other Tales. Selected. 18mo, pp. 

257. 

THE FESTIVAL OF THE ROSARY, AND OTHER STORIES ON THE COMMAND- 

MENTS. By Agnes M. Stewart. Revised and enlarged. 18mo, pp. 260, 
THE LAMP OF THE SANCTUARY: A Tale. By Cardinal Wiseman. And 

other Stories, selected. 18mo, pp. 278. 

The above new editions of well-known and approved books for Catho- 
lic young folk are particularly welcome at this season when schools are 
looking about for prizes to their pupils. All of them are well printed 
and attractively bound, and reflect credit on their publishers, the Messrs. 
Thomas B. Noonan & Co., of Boston. 





Q. P. InpExeEs, No, XII. The Q. P. Index Annual for 1882. (Pamphlet.) Bangor, Maine: 
Q. P. Index, Publisher. 1883. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES: an essay read before the Young Men’s Catholic Union of the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore at its fourth Annual Convention. By John T. Fallon, member of 
the Carroll Institute. Washington, D, C.: The Washington Catholic Print. 1883. 

THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL OF THE CITY OF NEW 
York, corner of Eleventh Street and Seventh Avenue, under the charge of the Sisters of 
Charity, from October 1, 1881, to January 1, 1883, (Pamphlet.) New York, 1883. 

St. THOMAS AND OUR Day. An oration delivered June 22, 1882, at the thirty-eighth Annual 
Commencement of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. By the Rt. Rev, Francis S. 
Chatard, D.D., Bishop of Vincennes, Ind. (Pamphlet.) Notre Dame, Ind. : Scholasti¢ 
Press, 1882. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND MODERN SCIENCE, A Lecture by the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., 
Professor of Physical Science in Notre Dame University, Delivered in the Cathedral, Den- 
ver, Col., on Easter Monday evening, March 26, 1883, (Pamphlet.) Notre Dame, Ind: 
University Press, 1883. 

FouRTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST, JOSEPH’S INSTITUTE FOR THE IMPROVED INSTRUCTION 
or DeaF-MUTES, Foraham, N, Y., to the Legislature of the State of New York, from Sep- 
tember 30, 1880, to September 30, 1881. Transmitted to the Legislature January 14, 1882. 
(Pamphlet.) New York : Press of Wynkoop & Hallenbeck. 1882, 








